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The  Catalpa  Calendar . . . 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
most  charming  and  unique  collection  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
pithy  and  searching  utterances,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  Calendar. 

Dr.  Cuyler  celebrates  his  75th  anniversary  on  the 
lOth  of  January  next.  Thousands  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  all  over  the  country  would  like  to  possess  a 
memento  of  this  event  and  a  permanent  addition  to  their 
literary  and  artistic  treasures.  What  could  be  more 
suitable  or  more  interesting  than  this  attractive  Calendar, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  time  for  the  new  year  ? 

It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  as  a  labor  of 
love,  by  Mrs.  Aten,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Cuyler  as  a  judicious  and  repre¬ 
sentative  work. 

A  limited  edition  of  this  Catalpa  Calendar  is  pub¬ 
lished,  and  but  a  few  copies  remain  unsold  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  dispose  of  these  among  those  who  for  so 
many  years  have  attended  on  Dr.  Cuyler’s  ministry 
“  Under  the  Catalpa.”  ^ 

The  Calendar  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  !|&i.oo. 
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All  Round  th^  Horizon. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ultimatum  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte.  Its  con¬ 
tents  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  though  they 
may  very  shortly  become  known.  Time  will 
doubtless  be  given  to  the  Sultan  to  fully  con¬ 
sider  its  provisions,  but  there  are  already  sig¬ 
nificant  movements  of  the  allied  fieets  and  mili¬ 
tary  activities  at  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  which 
show  that  action  will  not  long  be  delayed  if  the 
Sultan  does  not  accept  the  conditions  now  offered 
him.  Not  without  its  possible  bearing  on  the 
Sultan’s  decision  is  the  fact  just  reported  that 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  in  a  hopeless  condition 
from  cancer.  This  official  is  the  secular  head  of 
the  Mahometan  Church  and  with  the  Grand 
Vizier  has  direction  both  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government.  Without 
his  assent  no  Sultan  can  legally  be  deposed. 

It  will  be  rememebred  that  at  the  time  of  the 
difficulty  in  Crete  the  Porte  agreed  to  institute 
certain  reforms  in  the  government  of  the  island, 
among  them  that  of  nominating  a  Christian  gov¬ 
ernor  who  should  have  economic  autonomy,  and 
of  making  the  judiciary  independent.  It  now 
appears  that  what  might  have  been  expected  has 
happened.  The  reforms  have  not  been  carried 
out,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  ostensibly 
instituted  they  have  been  thwarted  by  the  Porte’s 
special  envoy,  Saad-ed  Ein  Pasha.  The  Powers 
last  week  addressed  a  joint  note  to  the  Porte  de¬ 
manding  the  envoy’s  immediate  recall.  We  see 
what  is  likely  to  become  of  promises  of  reform  in 
Constantinople  and  Armenia. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  report  of  Maceo’s 
death  have  been  particularly  interesting  as 
likely  to  result  in  the  definition  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  question  of  our  own  ;  whether  the  power 
of  mediation  in  foreign  affairs  lies  with  Con¬ 
gress  or  with  the  Executive.  Reserving  all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  for  another  page,  we 
here  give  simply  the  facts.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  unani¬ 
mously  decided  on  Thursday  last  to  report  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  (this)  week  a  modification  of 
the  Cameron  resolution  recognizing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Cuba  and  tendering  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Cuba  to  a  close,  the  Secretary 
of  State  appeared  in  person  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  remonstrated,  pleading  for  delay  and 
setting  forth  the  dangers  which  might  result. 
As  Secretary  Olney’s  representations  failed  to 
change  the  purpose  of  the  Senate’s  Committee, 
ho  gave  to  the  press  on  Saturday  a  statement 
that  any  action  of  Congress  in  such  a  matter 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  take  part  in  it, 
since  the  power  to  recognize  an  independent 
State  rests  solely  with  the  Executive.  On  Mon 
day  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  given  to  the  Senate ;  but  debate 
upon  it  was  postponed  until  after  the  holiday 
recess,  and  a  much  cooler  temper  appears  to 
prevail  than  might  have  been  anticipated  a  few 
days  ago. 


The  temperature  at  the  mass  meeting  at 
Cooper  Union  on  Monday  evening,  however,  was 
torrid,  not  to  say  inflammatory.  Much  fervent 
eloquence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  minds 
which  apparently  needed  nothing  to  arouse 
them  to  sympathy  with  Cuba’s  cause,  so  wild 
was  the  enthusiasm  they  displayed.  Ihe  resolu¬ 
tions  which  were  adopted  and  will  be  sent  to 
Congress  were  more  moderate  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  flaming  utterances  which 
led  up  to  them. 

In  Spain  the  immediate  effect  of  the  doings 
in  Congress  was  to  arouse  wild  animosity, 
which  however  has  greatly  calmed  since  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts  have  become  known.  No  doubt  the 
financial  situation,  which  is  still  almost  desper¬ 
ate  notwithstanding  the  new  loan, has  its  effect  as 
a  counsel  of  prudence.  The  Queen’ Regent  has 
publicly  complimented  General  Weyler  on  his 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  “Correo  Militar”  of 
Madrid,  on  the  contrary,  demands  the  General’s 
recall.  In  Havana  demonstrations  of  joy  over 
Maceo’s  death  are  still  going  on.  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  has  returned  to  Cuba,  taking  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Lee  with  him. 

Last  Friday  the  request  of  the  Hamburg  strik¬ 
ers  to  the  Senate,  that  a  court  of  arbitration 
might  be  arranged,  was  negatived  by  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  strik¬ 
ers  to  resume  work;  with  the  added  promise 
that  when  they  did  so  a  searching  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  matter,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  getting  at  the  right  of  this  difficulty,  but 
with  intent  to  devising  a  method  of  settling 
by  negotiation  all  disputes  between  emplpy- 
er  and  employed.  At  a*  Parliamentary  dinner 
given  two  days  earlier  the  Emperor  expressed 
himself  in  his  usual  dogmatic  way  on  the  same 
question,  saying  that  his  sympathies  are  entirely 
with  the  employers  and  advising  that  dock  em¬ 
ployers  all  over  the  world  form  a  coalition 
against  the  armies  of  the  working  men.  To 
this,  however,  he  added  his  opinion  that  em¬ 
ployers  in  devising  a  scheme  of  international 
communication  upon  the  conditions  of  trade 
ought  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  employed 
as  well  as  the  employer.  It  is  a  painfully  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  at  this  period  of  Christian 
civilization  it  is  not  yet  universally  perceived 
that  the  large  and  permanent  interests  of  neither 
class  can  be  promoted  apart  from  those  of  the 
other.  _ 

It  is  expected  that  the  march  of  the  Anglo 
Egyptian  army  to  Khartoum  will  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  rise.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  will  consist  of  at  least  25,000  men.  The 
line  of  communication  will  be  thoroughly 
guarded,  but  fully  20,000  men  will  be  in  the 
army  which  will  attack  Omdurman,  the  Dervish 
stronghold.  The  force  in  Omdurman  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  very  large,  and  well  equipped  with 
guns  captured  from  Hicks  Pacha  at  the  melan¬ 
choly  fall  of  Khartoum  eleven  years  ago. 

It  will  be  a  step  forward  in  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion  when  the  project  abolishing  the  deportation 
of  political  offenders  to  Siberia  is  carried 
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through.  The  project  is  the  Czar’s,  it  has 
been  formulated  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The 
plan  does  not  affect  ordinary  criminals,  but 
it  is  something  that  political  offenders  are  to  be 
spared  this  form  of  penalty,  which  differs  little 
in  kind  from  the  punishments  of  barbarism. 
The  Czar  is  giving  evidence  in  more  than  one 
way  of  being  in  the  current  of  influence  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought.  To  even  imagine  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  in  the  capacity  of  peace  maker, 
for  example,  would  have  been  difficult  ten 
years  ago,  but  Russia  had  a  large  share  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  close  the  lamentable  war  between  Italy 
and  Abyssinia.  And  now  the  reward  has  come. 
Menelek  has  ceded  a  slip  of  coast  land  to  Russia, 
and  this  means  that  Russia  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  in 
future.  In  all  directions  Russia  is  reaching  out 
her  arms  and  extending  her  power,  not  by  arms 
but  by  the  sheer  impact  of  determination  and 
influence.  There  is  mind  somewhere  when 
things  can  be  done  that  way. 

A  calling  for  which  women  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  particularly  competent  is  that  of  libra¬ 
rian.  By  sympathy,  tact,  readiness  and  versa¬ 
tility  a  woman  is  already  half  equipped  for  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  beyond  her  powers  in  the 
special  studies  required  by  the  profession. 
Therefore  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Georgia 
Legislature  making  women  eligible  to  the  office 
of  State  librarian  is  very  likely  to  prove  benefl- 
cent.  The  sphere  of  a  State  library  is  a  very 
special  one,  but  there  are  in  every  State  women 
fully  adapted  to  such  work. 

The  Prison  Commission  of  the  State  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  its  president,  Mr.  Lispen- 
ard  Stewart,  as  prepared  to  point  out  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  suitable  and  sufficient 
methods  of  keeping  convicts  at  work  within  con¬ 
stitutional  limits.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  statement  that,  although  there  are  3,000 
convicts  in  the  prisons,  there  is  need  to  provide 
work  for  only  1,800,  the  other  1,200  being  pre¬ 
sumably  employed  in  the  necessary  labor  of  the 
institutions.  The  abolition  of  machinery  in  the 
manufacturing  departments  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  in  making 
the  clothing  and  shoes  needed  for  the  prisoners, 
and  road  making,  or  the  manufacture  of  road 
material,  will  afford  a  field  of  labor  for  an  in¬ 
definite  number.  The^ifficulty  thus  far  has 
been,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says,  in  gaining  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature.  Last  year  a  bill  was 
introduced  looking  to  the  improvement  of  roads 
by  material  made  by  convicts,  and  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  put  it 
through.  Now  that  the  neecssity  of  the  case  is 
urgent,  it  is  probable  that  members  will  con¬ 
sent  to  consider  the  question. 

THE  WEEK  OF  PBAYER. 

We  elsewhere  give  a  summary  of  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the 
coming  Week  of  Prayer.  It  is  fifty  years  since 
this  Alliance  of  the  Churches  was  formally  be¬ 
gun  in  London,  and  about  half  as  many  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  by  our 
missionaries  in  India,  the  devout  and  earnest 
elder.  Dr.  Morrison,  being  their  leader.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  Week  has  been  observed 
in  America,  and  the  world  around. 

And  what  time  could  there  be  so  fitting  for 
such  united  supplication  as  the  first  week  of  the 
New  Year?  As  we  look  forward  to  the  future 
we  must  feel  that  our  dependence  is  wholly  upon 
God.  A  year  b^an  and  continued  in  prayer 
will  surely  prove  a  year  of  blessing,  whatever 
portents  to  the  contrary  we  may  think  we  dis¬ 
cover  at  the  beginning. 

Year  by  year  the  observance  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer  has  come  with  blessing  to  the  churches. 
May  this  New  Year,  on  which  we  fare  so  soon  to 
enter,  prove  no  exception ! 


SALVATION  NEARER. 

By  President  J.  £.  Rankin,  Howard  University 

Though  oft  we  have  denied  Thee,  Lord, 

And  oft  Thy  Spirit  grieved. 

Yet  nearer  our  salvation  now. 

Than  when  we  first  believed. 

The  years  are  rolling  round  so  fast. 

So  fast  the  moments  fly, 

TheyTl  bring  us  soon  to  that  home-land 
For  which  we  often  sigh. 

Each  year  some  much-loved  form  we  miss. 

Some  sweet,  familiar  face; 

We  will  not  doubt  our  Father's  love. 

But  still  will  trust  His  grace. 

In  song,  our  hearts  go  up  to  Thee, 

The  years,  as  we  review; 

The  cup  Thou  givest  we  will  take. 

And  still  our  vows  renew. 

When  grace  has  done  her  perfect  work. 

In  Christ  we  stand  complete; 

We'll  cast  our  blood-bought  trophies  down. 

Our  crowns  at  Jesus’  feet. 


FOB  CUBIST’S  SAKE. 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

These  three  words,  for  Christ's  sake,"  are 
the  touch  stone  of  Christian  character ;  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  Master  is  the  very  core  of  practical 
Christianity.  Over  and  over  again  the  Master 
made  these  three  words  both  a  text  and  a  test. 
Mark  tells  us  that  in  presence  of  a  popular  audi¬ 
ence  He  made  the  announcement,  “Whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel’s, 
the  same  ghall  save  it. ’’  Soon  afterwards  He 
reiterated  the  same  idea  to  Simon  Peter ;  and 
the  first  message  to  the  newly  converted  Saul  of 
Tarsus  was,  “I  will  show  him  how  great  things 
he  must  suffer  for  My  name’s  sake.”  It  was 
for  Jesus’  sake  that  those  early  disciples  bore 
crosses,  made  long  journeys,  endured  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  gave  up  money,  time,  and  in  many 
cases  life  itself. 

At  this  Christmas-tide  when  Bethlehem’s 
manger  becomes  the  centre  of  millions  of  eyes 
and  hearts,  let  us  ask  the  pregnant  question— 
What  did  the  Son  of  God  come  into  this  world  of 
ours  for?  The  ready  answer  is.  He  came  to  save 
us  from  our  sins.  And  chiefly  He  came  to  save 
us  from  the  deadly  and  damnable  sin  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  Self  out  and  Jesus  in ;  that  is  about  the 
most  comprehensive  description  of  true  conver¬ 
sion.  Conduct  is  measured  by  motives.  The 
one  motive  that  has  the  power  to  lift  us  out  of 
self  and  to  exalt  life  to  its  highest  point  is  heart- 
love  for  our  crucified  Saviour.  “Love  Me  more 
than  houses  or  lands  or  anybody  or  anything 
earthly,”  was  the  way  Christ  put  it  to  everyone 
who  desired  to  be  His  disciple.  No  one  is 
thoroughly  converted  in  these  days  until  he  or 
she  cuts  loose  from  self-righteousness  and  self- 
reliance,  and  accepts  Christ’s  atoning  work  as 
the  only  ground  of  salvation  and  Christ  himself 
as  the  master  of  the  heart.  Conversion  signifies 
that  self  has  grounded  its  arms  in  its  very  cita¬ 
del  and  has  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  heart  to 
the  conquering  Saviour.  Henceforth  that  heart 
inscribes  the  words  “/or  Christ's  sake"  on  its 
banner.  When  people  join  the  church  they 
usually  respond  to  some  confession  of  faith ;  but 
about  the  most  comprehensive  one  that  any  sin¬ 
cere  convert  can  make,  may  be  condensed  into 
these  words,  “1  believe  that  it  is  Christ’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  save  me,  and  it  is  my  business  to  serve 
Christ.” 

Loving  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  sentimental 
emotion  to  be  expended  in  singing  psalms  and 
sitting  at  a  sacramental  table.  The  test  is  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  “If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments.”  Obedience  goes  deeper  down 
than  faith ;  and  faith  is  only  genuine  when  it 
“worketh  by  love.”  Keep  My  commandments, 
is  a  motto  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  every 
prayer-room  to  rebuke  the  empty  rhapsodies  of 
windy  professors  who  indulge  in  devout  talk 


when  their  honest  debts  remain  unpaid,  and 
their  own  children  and  servants  sneer  at  their 
religion  as  a  sham.  It  is  not  how  many  solemn 
promises  we  make,  but  how  many  commandments 
we  obey ;  it  is  not  how  many  tears  of  remorse  we 
shed,  but  how  many  sins  we  renounce ;  it  is  not 
how  many  sacraments  we  observe,  but  how.many 
deeds  of  love  we  do  for  the  Master’s  sake ;  that 
determines  the  genuineness  of  our  Christianity. 
Evermore  is  the  eye  of  our  compassionate  Saviour 
upon  us,  and  evermore  is  that  voice  saying 
us,  “Bear  a  cross  for  Mo;  pity  others  as  I  pitied 
thee ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.  ’  ’ 

A  great  variety  of  Christmas- cards  are  in  cir¬ 
culation  about  these  days.  A  very  appropriate- 
one  to  be  hung  up  over  every  mantel -piece  would 
be  the  old  familiar  words,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  breth¬ 
ren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  That  is  the 
sort  of  socialism  that  Christ  taught;  and  “hard 
times”  are  the  very  times  to  practice  it.  There 
is  a  fearful  amount  of  pinching  destitution 
among  honest  worthy  folk  who  have  had  sharp 
losses,  or  who  are  out  of  employment.  One  of 
the  most  sincere  Christian  women  in  this  town 
was  at  my  house  last  evening  with  a  tale  of 
suffering  that  could  only  be  answered  by  “green¬ 
backs.”  The  pulls^at  door-bells  and  purses 
multiply.  Selfishness  mutters,  “There  is  no  end 
to  these  calls  of  charity.”  And  there  will  be  no 
end  very  soon.  Every  mission  school  that  asks 
for  gifts^to  its  Christmas  table,  every  hungry 
stranger  that  begs  at  your  door  for  bread,  every 
poor^minister  or  missionary  who  needs  a  warm 
overcoat^ for^his  winter’s  work,  every  distressed 
widow  that  requires  a  few  dollars  to  pay  her  rent, 
every  neglected  child  running  in  rags  and  reck¬ 
lessness  to  ruin— every  one  of  these  is  only  an 
echo  to_the  loving  voice  which  says  to  us,  “Giv 
to  them  for  My  sake ;  ye  will  do  it  unto  Me.  ” 
There  is  a  sweet  old  story  that  is  so  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  Christmas-tide  that  we  venture  to 
repeat  it.  Those  who  have  never  heard  it  ought 
to  know  it,  and  certain  stories — like  Christ’s 
parables— never  wear  out.  That  practical  Ger¬ 
man  philanthropist,  John  Falk,  (whose  history 
ought  to  be  studied  in  Dr.  M.  F.  Stevenson’s 
“Praying  and  Working,”)  had  a  charity-school 
in  Weimar.  One  of  his  little  orphan  boys  re¬ 
peated  at  the  supper-table  their  usual  grace, 
“Come  Lord  Jesus,  be  our  guest,  and  bless  the 
food  Thou  hast  provided.  ”  A  lad  looked  up 
and  said,  “Tell  us,  teacher,  why  the  Lord  Jesus 
never  comes.”  “Dear  child,  only  believe,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  He  will  come  to  us  some  of 
these  times,  for  He  always  hears  us.”  “Then,” 
replied  the  lad,  “I’ll  set  a  chair  for  Him,”  and 
he  put  one  by^the  table.  By  and  by  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door.  A  poor,  travelling  ap¬ 
prentice  was  admitted  and  asked  for  food  and 
lodging.  The  little  fellow  looked  at  the  stranger 
a  few  moments,  and  then  piped  out:  “Ah,  I  see 
now ;  Jesus  could  not  come  to-night,  and  so  He 
sent  this  poor  young  man  in  Hie  place.  Is  that 
the  way,  teacher?”  “Yes,  my  boy,  that  is  just 
it.  Every  cup  of  water  or  bit  of  bread  that  we 
give  to  the  poor  and  hungry  for  Jesus'  sake  we 
give  to  Him.  What  we  do  for  the  least  of  our 
brethren,  we  do  for  our  Saviour.” 

If  this  paper  reaches  any  of  our  readers  before 
they  spread  their  Christmas-dinuer,  we  would 
repeat  that  lad’s  good  hint — Set  a  chair  for  your 
Master  1  Your  dinner  will  taste  all  the  better  if 
you  have  made  some  poor  man’s  table  smoke 
with  your  bounty.  Warm  somebody  else’s  house 
and  heart,  if  you  want  to  have  a  “merry  Christ¬ 
mas.”  And  don’t  stop  with  this  holiday  season. 
Determine  to  have  a  Christmas  all  the  year 
round,  by  giving  your  Saviour  the  beet  seat  at 
the  table  in  your  heart  A  life  for  self  is— in- 
fatny  !  Living  for  Christ  is  heaven  begun  al¬ 
ready,  Every  cross  is  turned  into  a  crown— 
every  sacrifice  becomes  sacred  and  even  sublime, 
the  moment  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  writes . 
on  it,  “For  My  sake.  ” 
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A  DREAM  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  Dream  that  was  not  all  a  Dream. 

It  is  a  long,  long  stretch  of  time  since  the  civil 
war  was  over,  and  still  ;we  cannot  but  be  thrilled 
when  some  old  soldier,  sitting  before  the  winter  fire, 
tells  a  tale  of  scenes  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field. 
The  writer  of  the  following  does  not  attempt  a  fancy 
sketch  of  what  he  knows  only  by  listeningito  others, 
but  rehearses  events  “all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part 
of  which  he  was.”  We  are  happy  to  be  assured 
that  the  good  “Angel  of  the  Hospital”  still  lives, 
and  though  a  little  touched  by  the  years  that  are 
past,  still  retains  that  perennial  beauty  which 
comes  from  the  lifelong  inspiration  of  the  loving 
heart,  that  finds  nothing  so  sweet  as  doing  good. 

H.  M.  F. 

Sitting  alone  one  evening  in  my  library,  I  felt 
a  desire  to  read  something  classic,  and  taking 
down  a  volume,  I  read  Hesiod’s  “Shield  of 
Hercules.”  In  this  description,  Hesiod  men¬ 
tions  all  the  characters  and  incidents  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  He  makes  the  marvelous  shield  dis¬ 
play  all  the  occupations  of  men  in  war  and 
peace,  showing  how  the  artificer  Vulcan  worked 
upon  it  representations  of  battles,  sieges,  walled 
cities,  cultivated  fields  and  also  rivers,  seas  and 
ships.  It  is  a  most  interesting  composition  and 
valuable  as  a  record  of  the  things  known  in  the 
time  Hesiod  wrote. 

As  I  sat  reading,  there  was  before  me  on  the 
wall  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  fiowers  which 
had  been  recently  presented  to  me.  It  was 
painted  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  artist  of  that  place,  whose  home  and 
studio  is  upon  the  ground  where  one  |[of  the 
most  desperate  battles  was  fought  during  the 
celebrated  three  weeks’  siege  of  Knoxville. 
Having  taken  part  in  that  siege  and  in  that 
particular  battle,  the  picture  has  a  special  inter* 
est  to  me.  The  fiowers  so  beautiful  and  natural, 
seem  to  speak  of  the  contrast  betweenjwar  and 
lieace,  and  suggest  the  difference  between  the 
present  conditions  of  our  country  and  those 
when  it  was  involved  in  civil  strife. 

As  I  read  Hesiod’s  description  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Shield  of  Hercules,  a  feeling  of  drowsi¬ 
ness  came  on  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  do  not  know 
whether  others  have  the  same  experience,  but 
when  I  fall  asleep  over  a  book,  I  seem  to  read 
on,  still  keeping  up  the  connection  and  the 
style,  though  in  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  It 
was  so  in  this  case,  and  this  was  the  dream : 

The  picture  of  fiowers  before  me  seemed  to 
turn  into  the  shield  of  Hercules.  A  fortified 
city  appeared.  About  it  were  fields  and  hills, 
and  in  the  distance  mountains.  A  river  ran  on 
one  side  of  the  city.  Around  the  other  side 
were  forts  and  fortified  lines.  Moving  columns 
of  soldiers  appeared  with  glistening  bayonets. 
Clouds  of  smoke  rose  from  batteries,  and  flying 
shells  were  in  the  air.  Outside  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  burning  houses,  and  returning  from 
them  were  rally  parties  which  had  issued  forth 
to  destroy  these  hiding  places  of  sharpshooters. 
Very  prominent  was  Fort  Sanders.  Inside  the 
parapet  appeared  Oeneral  Perrero  commanding 
the  infantry,  and  Captain  Benjamin  in  charge 
of  the  guns.  Far  out  were  the  lines  of  Long- 
street’s  men,  and  a  signal  flag  waved  from  the 
turret  of  the  Armstrong  residence  on  the  Loudon 
road.  “Temperance  Hill”  also  came  in  view 
crested  with  soldiers  and  cannon.  Here  were 
stationed  Generals  Hascall  and  Manson.  In 
front  of  this  hill  was  a  sheet  of  deep  water  made 
by  damming  the  waters  of  a  creek.  Missies 
could  fly  over,  but  across  it  the  besiegers  could 
not  pass.  In  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  town 
was  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  on  the  other  side 
were  hills,  on  the  tops  of  which,  and  along 
their  sides,  were  fortified  places,  (facing  other 
hills  still  farther  away  held  by  the  besi^ers), 
from  which  rose  the  smoke  of  cannon.  In  this 
part  of  the  scene  appeared  General  Shackelford,  ^ 


famous  aforetime  as  the  pursuer  and  captor  of 
the  Centaur-like  Morgan.  Sometimes  he  was 
leading  his  soldiers  to  the  fight.  Sometimes  he 
directed  the  artillery  fire.  Sometimes  he  was 
stationing  new  lines  of  defenders. 

Upon  the  bridge  were  marching  men,  some 
going  one  way,  some  the  other ;  also  cannon 
drawn  by  horses,  and  mounted  officers  passing 
rapidly.  In  the  river  above  the  bridge  appears 
a  huge  raft  of  logs.  The  besiegers  have  launched 
it  to  break  the  bridge.  It  is  caught  and  moored 
to  the  bank,  at  which  our  brave  boys  set  up  a 
shout  as  they  carry  away  the  timbers  to  their 
camp-fires ! 

All  the  days  of  the  siege  come  to  view,  also 
the  darkness  of  night  and  the  flashing  lights  of 
firing,  and  the  yellow  glow  of  camp-fires.  Some¬ 
times  fogs  hang  over  the  river  and  valleys. 
There  were  also  clouds  and  rain.  In  the  deep 
gloom  of  midnight  there  was  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion.  It  moved  along  the  dark  streets  toward 
the  spire  of  a  church  towering  upward  spectre 
like.  In  front  walked  General  Burnside  and 
with  him  were  the  officers  of  his  staff.  Then 
came  the  other  Generals  with  staff  officers. 
They  were  following  the  body  of  the  stricken 
Sanders  to  burial  in  the  church  yard.  The 
silence  of  night  was  broken  by  booming  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  discordant  noise  of  incessant  picket 
firing.  There  floated  on  the  night  air  the  sad 
wail  of  a  dirge  played  by  a  military  band. 
The  service  was  short  and  the  procession  dis¬ 
solved.  Morning  dawned  and  new  lines  of  the 
besiegers  were  nearer  to  the  city.  Over  the 
scene  came  darkness  again,  and  a  great  force  of 
cavalry  appeared  crossing  the  bridge  and  moving 
through  the  dark  streets.  On  it  went,  until  it 
came  to  the  concealed  places  of  the  besiegers 
near  the  river  where  the  men  fought,  and 
opened  a  way  for  the  passage  of  couriers  to 
convey  tidings. 

Hunger  came  to  the  besieged.  Horses  became 
lean,  for  starving  men  pilfered  their  corn.  The 
hospitals  were  filling  with  the  wounded  and 
sick.  Burial  places  were  opened  and  surgeons 
used  the  amputating  knife,  and  bandaged 
wounds.  The  besiegers  grew  confident  and 
nightly  worked  their  lines  up  closer  to  the  city. 
Officers  and  soldiers  look  at  each  other  ques- 
tioningly.  Fear  and  dread  oppress  them,  for 
unless  relief  comes,  the  city  will  be  lost. 

But  a  vision  appears,  contrasting  with  that 
of  contending  men.  In  one  of  the  homes  of 
the  city  is  a  beautiful  maiden.  Radiant  of 
countenance  is  she,  with  bright  hair  and  smil¬ 
ing  lips.  Near  her  is  General  Burnside,  and 
also  other  Generals,  and  officers  of  the  staff. 
At  one  time  she  speaks  cheering  words.  At 
another  her  voice  is  heard  in  marvelous  song. 
She  inspires  courage  in  all,  and  they  go  from 
her  presence  full  of  a  spirit  of  hope  and  defiance 
of  the  foe.  From  her  home  she  goes  to  places 
where  the  fight  is  raging.  In  places  of  danger 
she  is  seen  on  errands  of  mercy  to  the  stricken. 
Twice  she  eels  tjie  touch  of  deadly  missies, 
and  twice  exploding  shells  fall  near.  Like  a 
radiance  she  passes  through  the  hospitals,  min¬ 
istering  where  the  surgeons  ply  the  knife.  With 
her  own  hands  she  bandages  wounds,  and  holds 
the  cup  of  water  to  pallid  lips.  As  men  look 
at  her,  flickering  life  revives,  and  faint  voices 
murmur  the  words,  “Angel  of  the  Hospital!” 

In  the  midst  of  the  vision  deafening  sounds 
arise,  crashing  cannon  and  musketry.  Also  the 
shouts  of  soldiers.  Fort  Sanders  is  assaulted. 
In  the  early  dawn  men  rush  upon  the  fort 
through  the  abatis  of  fallen  trees,  and  the 
entanglements  of  stout  wire.  In  vain  the  fort 
blazes  with  murderous  fire.  The  obstructions 
are  passed.  The  outer  wall  of  the  parapet  and 
the  ditch  below  swarm  with  the  rash  assailants. 
Then  bombs  are  lighted  and  thrown  over  the 
parapet  by  the  defenders.  The  roar  of  battle 
resounds  through  the  city  and  then  subsides. 
The  assault  has  failed.  But  another  is  heard 


across  the  river;  Shackelford  is  attacked  in  his 
lines  among  the  hills.  That,  too,  fails,  and  a 
truce  is  made  to  care  for  the  dead  and  wounded. 

And  now  come  rumors  of  relief.  Couriers 
have  arrived  by  the  road  opened  by  the  cavalry, 
and  a  relieving  column  sent  by  the  ever  watch¬ 
ful  Grant  is  approaching.  Darkness  comes  over 
the  scene  once  more,  and  once  again  the  full 
orbed  sun  appears.  The  besiegers  have  silently 
moved  away,  and  the  siege  is  over. 

My  fire  had  suddenly  blazed  up,  and  awakened 
me.  As  my  eyes  opened,  they  rested  on  the 
beautiful  picture  of  flowers.  How  lovely  they 
seemed !  The  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
hideous  battle  was  changed  to  sweet- faced 
flowers,  and  I  thought  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the  blessed 
conditions  of  peace.  My  prayer  is  that  our 
country  may  remain  at  peace  within  our  own 
borders,and  with  all  the  world! 

THE  MOODY  MEETlMtiS  IN  BOSTON. 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  for  the  advent 
of  Evangelist  Moody  here  in  Boston.  He  will 
preach  his  first  sermon  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
January  4th.  It  is  suggested  that  the  meetings 
be  then  transferred  to  Mechanics’  Hall  on  Hunt¬ 
ington  avenue,  as  this  building  has  a  much 
larger  seating  capacity. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  revival  efforts 
is  to  reach  the  non-church-going  inhabitants, 
those  who  need  to  be  brought  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  Gospel.  Church  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  great  extent  monopolize  the  seats  and 
seem  to  regard  the  services  as  designed  for 
their  entertainment  or  possible  edification.  In¬ 
stead  of  regarding  these  special  occasions  as 
opportunities  to  go  out  and  seek  and  bring  in 
the  indifferent,  and  often  neglected  ones,  too 
many  seem  to  think  that  enjoyment  or  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  is  all  that  is  expected 
of  them.  In  this  way  it  often  comes  to  pass 
that  a  large  percentage  of  professing  Christians 
are  a  positive  hindrance  instead  of  becoming 
witnesses  and  workers  for  the  Master. 

Mr.  Moody’s  request  that  all  Christians  hero 
and  throughout  our  land  put  aside  every  con¬ 
flicting  engagement,  and  devote  the  entire  month 
of  January  to  active  effort  in  bringing  the  un¬ 
saved  to  Christ  is  a  most  timely  call.  And  what 
a  sublime  spectacle  it  would  be  should  all  our 
churches  heed  the  momentous  summons  and  act 
with  promptitude  and  concert!  And  who 
could  doubt  that  such  whole-souled  loyalty 
to  the  marching  orders  of  our  ascended  Lord 
would  result  in  such  a  deep  and  pervasive  work 
of  grace  as  this  land  has  rarely,  if  ever,  experi¬ 
enced. 

In  these  critical  times,  when  hasty  and  ill 
advised  action  by  those  in  authority  may  plunge 
the  nation  into  the  horrors  of  war ;  how  appro¬ 
priate  and  inspiring  would  be  the  spectacle  of 
the  people  of  God  irrespective  of  creed  or  de¬ 
nomination  turning  to  Him  with  the  importu¬ 
nate  prayer  that  He  would  rain  righteousness 
upon  us.  There  is  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  a 
deadness  to  the  reality  of  spiritual  things,  that 
only  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  power  to  convict  of 
sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment  to  come, 
can  overcome.  To  ignore  and  temporize,  is  only 
to  aggravate  the  evils  and  to  bring  upon  the 
Church  more  fatal  inertia  and  consequent  bar¬ 
renness  and  condemnation. 

If  pastors  and  officers  will  take  the  initiative 
and  with  undaunted  faith  summon  the  people  of 
God  to  confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  genuine 
revival ;  who  shall  estimate  the  result  ? 

With  the  great  army  of  professing  Christians 
truly  consecrated  to  Christ  and  His  service,  and 
the  large  number  of  believers  who  would  be 
added  to  the  Church,  our  missionary  work  at 
home  and  abroad  would  thenceforward  take  on 
new  impetus  and  the  watchword,  “Advance  all 
along  the  line,”  would  put  an  end  to  present 
inertia  throughout  the  whole  land  and  world. 

C.  8.  d'.^ 
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LET  CUBA  ALONE ! 

CASTELAB  SAT8  “EVERY  8PANIABD  WOULD 

SHED  THE  LAST  DROP  OF  HIS  BLOOD 
FOB  CUBA !  ” 

It  is  a  happy  custom  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
over  the  holidays,  so  that  for  one  week — from 
Christmas  to  New  Year — instead  of  being  vexed 
with  questions  of  politics,  they  can  be  sitting 
before  their  blazing  hres,  or  at  their  loaded 
tables,  surrounded  by  those  most  dear  to  them 
in  all  the  *‘wide,  wide  world  ”  If  they  have 
any  doubt  as  to  their  right  to  take  this  vaca¬ 
tion,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  but  too  happy  to  give  it,  and  (if 
the  truth  must  be  told),  will  even  look  upon  it 
as  a  happy  deliverance  from  ill-timed  and  dan¬ 
gerous  legislation.  We  do  not  say  this  from  any 
want  of  deference  for  the  members  of  Congress, 
for  whom,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  goes,  we  have 
all  due  respect,  and  in  many  cases  a  warm  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  friendship.  But  men  who  are 
excellent  and  honorable  in  private  life,  are  some¬ 
times  carried  away  in  a  large  body,  to  do  what 
they  cannot  justify  in  the  forum  of  morals  or  of 
the  most  ordinary  wisdom  and  common  sense. 

Ihis  is  said  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
t>osal  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Cuba ; 
nd  to  recognize  its  leaders,  wherever  they  may 
be,  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
as  an  established  Government,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  other  powers  of  the  world ! 

The  question  is  not  at  all  as  to  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  Cuba.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  hor¬ 
ribly  misgoverned  ever  since  it  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  and  that  it  well  deserves  to  be 
free  and  independent.*  But  the  question  is 
whether  its  cause  will  be  helped  or  injured  by 
our  thrusting  ourselves  into  a  contest  which, 
however  we  may  feel  toward  it  on  the  ground  of 
humanity,  is  not  “our  business,”  any  more 
than  it  is  the  business  of  England,  or  of  France, 
which  as  a  Republic,  may  boast  of  being  the 
leader  of  freedom  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ! 
Only  a  week  or  two  ago  the  insurrection  in  Cuba 
bad  an  eloquent  advocate  in  the  Italian  parliament, 
when  the  mere  name  of  the  Island  awakened  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  radical  members. 
Why  should  not  they  organize  a  military  expedi¬ 
tion,  that  should  land  in  Cuba,  as  Garibaldi  led 
his  famous  “Thousand”  to  Sicily,  and  over¬ 
turned  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Naples  ? 

But  it  seems  to  be  thought  that,  because  of 
our  proximity  to  Cuba,  we  are  to  be  its  defend¬ 
ers  and  emancipators.  But  we  are  not  its  only 
neighbors.  England  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
is  as  near  to  Cuba  as  is  our  Southern  coast. 

What  possible  good  could  it  be  to  Cuba  for  us 
to  acknowledge  her  independence,  unless  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  follow  it  up  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  ?  Do  any  of  our  legislators,  who  are 
so  brave  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  think  they 
are  going  to  frighten  Spain  by  such  declara¬ 
tions  ?  They  little  know  the  spirit  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  people.  They  forget  that  Spain  was  once 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Indeed,  Macau- 

*  Those  who  arc  interested  to  make  comparisons  will 
find  in  the  volnme^FROii  Eotpt  to  Japan”  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Java,  which  points  out  the  difference  between 
Dutch  government  and  SpaniA  government. 


lay  says  that  Philip  the  Second  had  more  power 
than  Napoleon  ever  had,  as  while  the  latter  was 
master  of  Europe,  Philip  was  master  of  the  sea 
as  well  as  of  the  land,  and  ruled  two  hemispheres. 

But  that  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  to¬ 
day  ^[it  may  be  said, '  “How 'are  the  mighty 
fallen!”  But  the  old  warlike  spirit  remains. 
They  are  still  the  sons  of  fathers, 

”  In  whose  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 

When  I  was  in  Madrid  I  went  almost  daily  to 
the' Cortez,  and  as  a  body  of  legislators,  it 
was  far  more  dignified  than  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris.  Some  of  them  are  very 
liberal  in  their  political  theories,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  Castelar,  a  man  who  inherited  the 
spirit  oLliberty  from  a  father,  who  was  sentenced 
to  death,  from  which  he  escaped  only  by  taking 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  Nor  did 
hie  son  fare  any  better.  He  also  was  a  soldier 
of  liberty,  for  which  he,  too,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  escaped  in  disguise  to  Switzerland 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  France.  But 
after  a  revolution  in  Spain,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  where  his  eloquence  made  him  a 
popular  idol,  and  when  the  Kingdom  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  Spain  became  a  Republic,  Castelar 
became  its  first  and  only  President.  To  one 
who  has  had  such  an  experience,  the  Great  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  idol  of 
his  imagination — the  country  which  he  loves 
above  all  others  except  his  Fatherland.  Yet  this 
is  the  man  who  said  to  me  at  his  own  table 
that  “Spain  would  never  surrender  Cuba;  that 
before  it  would  submit  to  such  humiliation, 
every  Spaniard  would  give  his  last  dollar  and  shed 
his  last  drop  of  blood!”  With  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  still  in  my  ears,  I  fully  believe  that  any 
overt  act  on  the  part  of  our  Government  towards 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war!  Of  course,  if 
our  battle  ships  were  to  appear  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  a  large  army  were  to  be  landed  on  the 
island,  the  struggle  could  not  be  very  long.  But 
meanwhile  Spain  might  strike  some  tremendous 
blows.  It  is  easy  for  us,  standing  off  at  a 
distance,  to  make  little  of  her  power.  But 
military  men  do  not  speak  of  it  so  lightly.  Last 
winter  I  spent  in  Florida,  and  talking  with 
General  Schofield,  I  did  not  find  that  he  looked 
upon  a  war  with  Spain  as  a  small  matter.  It  has 
still  a  navy,  which  if  it  be  not  very  formidable, 
if  matched  against  that  of  England  or  France, 
is  perhaps  as  large  as  ours,  and  might  do  im¬ 
mense  destruction  along  our  unprotected  coasts. 

With  such  a  warning  from  the  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  United  States,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  folly — mere  wantonness  and  wicked¬ 
ness — to  talk  so  lightly  of  recognizing  the  inde- 
piendence  of  Cuba,  at  the  risk  of  war  with 
Spain  ?  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  restrain  our  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  cruelties  of  which  we  read  in 
the  papers,  yet  for  the  time  it  seems  wiser  to 
let  the  storm  blow  itself  out : — all  the  more  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  insurgents  were  likely  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  without  any  aid  from 
us.  In  that  case  they  will  feel  a  patriotic  pride 
in  a  possession  which  they  owe  to  no  outside  in¬ 
terference.  If  at  last  they  prove  that  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  Cu  ba  is  impossible,  then  the  United  States 
will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  meddler  and  in¬ 
truder,  when  it  offers  its  kindly  services  to  both 
parties  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  May  we 
not  then  hope,  that  when  our  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resen  tatives'come  back  to  Washington  from  their 
happy  homes,  where  they  have  celebrated  the 
coming  of  Him  at  whose  birth  the  angels  sang, 

I  they  will  bring  with  them  a  little  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  song,  and  try  to  carry  out  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  CHRIST  HAS  COME! 

To-morrow  is  Christmas— a  day  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  the  world’s  delight  for 
centuries.  Expectation  is  a  joy  as  old  as  man. 
Why  the  waiting  for  a  coming  Christ  has  never 
failed  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  history. 
The  hope  deferred  has  never  turned  upon  itself 
in  bitterness  of  vexation.  Men  have  never  de¬ 
spaired  because,  in  their  time,  the  looked  for 
Lord  ,  did  not  appear.  Religion  is  a  hope,  old 
as  sorrow,  with  faith  as  its  foundation  and  love 
as  its  consummate  flower  and  fruit. 

Forty  centuries  the  Christ  had  been  looked  for 
and  yet  His  coming  took  men  by  surprise.  It 
was  a  silent  star  that  led  the  Magi  to  His  cradle 
and  only  a  few  shepherds  heard  the  angel  chorus 
that  fell  down  through  the  quiet  night.  It  was 
all  so  new,  so  strange,  that  the  waiting  watchers 
themselves  were  not  awake  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Jews  who  had  taught  the  world  to 
expect  the  Christ,  were  as  unmoved  by  His  ad¬ 
vent,  as  unresponsive  to  Hie  appearing,  as  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx,  whose  wide  open  eyes  of  stone 
the  drifting  sands  of  millenniums  have  not  yet 
made  to  close.  The  Lord  had  come  and  they 
knew  it  not ! 

For  nineteen  centuries  now  the  returning  Christ 
has  been  waited  for  with  unfailing  faith  and  un¬ 
dying  hope.  On  this  day  which  commemorates 
His  birth  we  not  only  celebrate  Hie  first  coming, 
but  we  keep  watch  for  the  second.  With  eyes 
uplifted  we  watch  for  the  day  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
demption  and  the  descent  of  the  city  of  the 
King.  We  are  not  waiting  for  that  which  the 
earth  shall  evolve,  but  rather  for  that  which 
heaven  has  in  store.  Not  looking  for  the  day 
of  judgment,  but  the  completion  of  our  days  of 
grace.  Because  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  we  find  the  warrant  for  expecting  higher 
tillage,  wider  sowing,  broader  culture  and 
larger  fruitfulness  of  the  field  now  under  our 
charge,  before  the  final  day.  Still  our  Christ¬ 
mas  song  is  of  birth  and  growth,  of  life  and  in¬ 
crease,  of  work  that  prospers  and  Christian  duty 
that  succeeds.  We  must  not  stand  looking  back 
and  complaining  that  the  world  grows  worse  in 
the  Lord’s  absence  from  it;  crying  lor  His  re- 
-turn  as  if  ruin  called  Him  down ;  and  grieving 
at  His  delay  as  if  His  promise  failed  and  His 
Spirit  was  ineffectual.  No.  Not  this  surely. 
But  rather  should  we  cultivate  a  rejoicing  sense 
of  His  presence  with  us  always  leading  on  to  the 
greater  victories  which  precede  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  consummation.  We  are  not 
praying  for  the  end  of  the  world  when  we  say  r 
“Even  BO,  Lord  Jesus:  come  quickly.”  It  is 
the  outreach  of  our  faith  that  covers  the  limit¬ 
less  possibilities  of  our  Christian  civilization 
and  crowds  into  one  human  heart,  one  human 
life,  the  experiences  of  all  the  Christian  ages. 
This  is  a  joy  too  great  for  words,  the  immense 
fullness  of  the^glad  greeting  we  give  the  Lord 
to-day. 

Would  it  not  be  a  sad  mistake  for  any  watcher 
for  our  Lord’s  return  to  look  with  unseeing 
eye  on  the  manifest  signs  that  He  had  already 
come?  Some  say  the  Jew  was  wrong  as  to  the 
first  advent, ‘^but  right  as  to  the  second.  But  a 
wrong  does  not  become  right  that  way.  He  who 
is  blind  as  to.the  first  coming  of  Jesus,  sees  Him 
not  in  the~world  to-day  and  waits  just  as  mis¬ 
takenly  for  His  coming  into  our  human  history. 
Unbelief  in  one'stage  of  Christ’s  ministry  is  not 
faith  in  any'stage.  Deny  Him  to-day  and  your 
confession 2  at  I  the' judgment  availeth  nothing. 
There  was  a'time  when  the  cry  rung  over  the 
mob:  Behold  your  King!  Think  you  that  he 
who  makesTnow  a  Christ  of  Caesar,  or  a  Caesar 
of  the  Christ  will  have  eyes  to  see  “the  King 
in  His  beauty”  at  any  stage  of  the  great  dis¬ 
closure?  Oh,  eyes  that  are  weary  of  watching ; 
oh  hearts  that  are  sore  because  the  Lord  delay- 
eth  His  coming,  look  to-day  unto  Jesus,  for  you 
the  Christ  has  already  come  ! 

Y'ea,  more  and  better.  The  disclosure  of  our 
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King  is  nearer  and  more  glorious  than  we  think. 
We  know  not  the  day  or  the  hour,  but  for  many 
of  US  it  cannot  be  far  away.  They  were  with  us 
on  last  Christmas,  dear,  good  friends,  older  men 
and  little  children,  and  they  are  not  here  now. 
We  closed  down  their  eyelids,  so  gently,  oh,  so 
softly,  while  our  tears  fell,  purest  distilled  emo¬ 
tion,  yet  we  knew  then  and  it  is  our  joy  now 
that  they  were  looking  on  the  King !  True  to¬ 
day  it  is,  that  no  man  can  look  on  His  face  and 
live.  Worth  dying  even  in  the  prime  or  bud  of 
life  is  it,  to  light  up  the  soul  with  His  pres¬ 
ence.  But  there  is  no  life  without  a  vision  of 
the  Lord.  Brother,  the  life  worth  living  is  that 
which  has  in  its  heart’s  core  and  centre  the 
thrilling,  transporting  consciousness,  that  the 
Christ  has  come.  It  is  such  a  Christmas  joy  we 
wish  you  now. 

SECRETARY  SPEER. 

The  latest  cablegrams  received  concerning 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  are  favorable,  though  sev¬ 
eral  days  since  there  was  a  relapse.  Some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
risk  as  well  as  the  expense  of  such  arduous 
visits  to  the  mission  fields  should  be  incurred. 
But  the  question  of  more  and  more  careful 
study  of  missionary  problems  has  urged  itself 
upon  all  missionary  societies  increasingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  To  administer  so  great 
a  work  at  long  range,  covering  twenty  or  thirty 
widely  separated  missions,  demands  almost  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  in  the  interest  both  of  effic¬ 
iency  and  economy. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sends  out  a 
Bishop  every  year  to  hold  conferences,  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  missionaries,  to  learn  the  best 
policy  of  missionary  operations,  and  gather  new 
material  for  the  quickening  of  missionary  inter¬ 
est  at  home.  The  Presbyterian  Board,  having 
no  help  from  Bishops,  finds  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spare  the  time  and  home  service  of  one 
of  its  Secretaries  to  visit  its  mission  fields  at 
all ;  but  it  has  been  increasingly  impressed  with 
the  need  of  more  frequent  visits  and  a  closer  in¬ 
tercommunication  with  its  missions.  Six  such 
visits  in  all  have  been  made  in  the  last  forty 
years.  Two  of  these  were  confined  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  field.  With  one  exception  the  Secretaries 
have  been  accompanied  by  their  wives,  though 
always  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  infiuence 
of  their  womanly  sympathy  and  interest  has  been 
found  of  great  value  to  the  women  of  the  mis¬ 
sions. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  these  are  pleasure 
trips,  he  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exhausting  than  to  visit  station  after 
station,  conversing  as  is  certainly  desirable, 
with  each  missionary  concerning  his  or  her  work, 
attending  mission  meetings  both  for  business 
and  for  their  spiritual  quickening,  traveling  be¬ 
tween  times  and  keeping  up  vigorous  correspond¬ 
ence,  not  only  with  the  Board,  but  with  the 
churches  through  various  papers  and  magazines. 
It  is  like  attending  General  Assembly  month 
after  month  with  no  end  of  committee  work  be¬ 
tween  sessions. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  on  his  missionary  tour  in  1874-5 
was  twice  prostrated  with  sickness,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  utterly  collapsed  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  itinerary  and  was  carried  on  board 
hie  steamer  on  a  litter.  Mr.  Speer,  before  his 
attack  of  typhoid,  had  been  laboring  with  an 
ominous  intensity  which  filled  his  friends  with 
deep  solicitude.  The  accounts  which  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Persia  have  written  of  the  spiritual 
quickening  resulting  from  his  visit  are  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  gratitude.  Mrs.  Speer,  at  her 
own  expense,  has  reported  the  progress  of  the 
disease  for  the  benefit  of  the  Board  and  of  fam¬ 
ily  friends.  All  have  rejoiced  at  her  favorable 
reports  heretofore ;  but  the  cable  of  Tuesday  of 
this  week  rune  thus:  “Relapse — all  symptoms 
favorable.  ’  ’ 


THE  SHUTTING  OF  DOORS. 

It  was  only  a  thin  door,  but  it  shut  out  five 
foolish. girls  who  came  late.  The  shutting  of 
the  door  was  a  blessing  to  those  who  were 
within,  but  it  brought  dismay  to  those  who  were 
left  outside. 

We  are  all  the  time  coming  up  to  doors  which 
stand  open  a  little  time  and  then  are  shut,  some¬ 
times  leaving  us  outside.  Life  is  full  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  common  days  come  to  us  with 
the  gifts  and  blessings  which  too  often  we  have 
not  eyes  to  see,  which  are  offered  a  moment  and 
then  withdrawn. 

Take  home.  A  good  Christian  home  with  its 
love  and  prayer  and  all  its  gentle  influences  is 
almost  heaven  to  a  child.  It  is  a  place  of  shel¬ 
ter — the  storms  are  not  allowed  to  blow  there  too 
rudely.  It  is  a  place  of  holy  teaching.  There 
never  come  again  such  lessons  as  those  which 
fall  upon  the  cars  of  infancy  and  childhood  from 
the  lips  of  a  Christian  mother.  It  is  a  place 
of  love — there  is  no  other  such  love  in  the  world 
as  that  which  warms  a  true  home.  Those  who 
live  in  such  homes  have  immeasurable  opportu¬ 
nities  of  good.  Yet  too  often  are  the  influences 
resisted.  Then  by  and  by  the  door  is  shut.  The 
heart  that  made  the  home  is  still  and  cold  in 
death.  The  gentle  hand  that  wrought  such 
beauty  and  good  is  folded  on  the  breast.  Many 
a  man  in  mid-life  would  give  all  he  has  to  creep 
back  for  one  hour  to  the  old  sacred  place ;  to 
hear  again  his  mother’s  voice  in  counsel  or 
prayer ;  to  feel  once  more  the  gentle  touch  of  her 
hand  and  to  have  her  sweet  comfort.  But  it  is 
too  late.  The  door  is  shut. 

Take  education.  Many  young  people  fail  to 
realize  what  golden  opportunities  come  to  them 
in  their  school  days.  Too  often  they  make  little 
of  the  privileges  they  then  enjoy.  Sometimes 
they  waste  in  idleness  the  hours  they  ought  to 
spend  in  diligent  study  and  helpful  reading. 
The  days  are  allowed  to  pass  with  their  opportu¬ 
nities  unimproved.  Then  by  and  by  the  school- 
door  is  shut  and  the  young  people  must  push  out 
into  life  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  though  un¬ 
ready  for  them.  Then  all  through  the  years  they* 
move  with  halting  step,  with  stunted  life,  with 
powers  untrained,  unable  to  accept  the  higher 
places  that  might  have  been  theirs  if  they  had 
been  prepared  to  fill  them;  failing  often  in 
duties  and  responsibilities — all  because  in  youth 
they  wasted  their  school  days  and  missed  the 
opportunities  which  then  came  to  them. 

Napoleon,  addressing  a  boys’  school,  said, 
“Boys,  remember  that  every  hour  wasted  at 
school  means  a  chance  of  misfortune  in  future 
life.’’  These  are  wise  words.  One  lesson  missed 
leaves  a  flaw  in  the  work  of  education.  One 
hour  lost,  its  particular  lesson  not  mastered,  may 
mean  a  serious  failure  some  time  in  days  to 
come. 

Take  friendship.  Two  kinds  of  friends  stand 
before  every  young  person.  The  one  is  not  good, 
and  invites  to  whatsoever  things  are  unworthy. 
The  other  is  pure,  inspiring,  uplifting,  and  in¬ 
vites  to  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely.  It  is  possible  for  every  one  to 
have  friendships  which  will  be  enriching  and 
full  of  all  beautiful  inspirations.  They  may  not 
always  seem  so  attractive  as  those  which  are 
more  worldly.  Good  friends  do  not  think  of 
life  as  all  ease  and  self-indulgence.  It  was 
Emerson  who  said,  “The  chief  want  of  life  is, 
somebody  who  shall  make  us  do  the  beet  we 
can.’’  That  is  the  kind  of  friend  young  people 
need. 

But  too  often  the  opportunities  for  taking 
into  life  such  friendships  are  missed,  rejected, 
while  friendships  are  accepted  which  bring  no 
good,  which  only  entangle  the  life  in  meshes  of 
evil  and  which  lead  to  loss,  harm  and  sorrow. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  gate  of  holy  and  wor¬ 
thy  friendship  stands  open.  Then  there  is  a 


day  when  it  is  shut.  The  friendships  of  youth 
more  largely  than  we  dream  make  the  life  and 
its  destiny.  There  are  many  people  far  on  in 
their  years,  bound  now  inextricably  in  the 
chains  of  evil  or  unworthy  companionships,  who 
look  back  with  bitter  regret  to  the  day  when 
they  turned  away  from  friends  who  would  have 
made  their  career  one  of  beauty  and  good,  choos¬ 
ing  those  not  worthy. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  phases  of  life.  Doors 
are  opened  to  us  every  day  which  invite  us  to 
the  things  that  are  best  and  worthiest.  There 
is  no  experience  in  life  in  which  there  is  not 
something  good  sent  from  God  to  us.  All  of  us 
come  at  some  time  to  hard  points  in  life.  There 
are  troubles,  temptations,  losses,  conflicts  or 
disappointments.  We  get  discouraged  and  say, 
“Life  is  hard  for  me;  Ido  not  know  where 
goodness  and  mercy  come  in.’’  Yet  in  every 
one  of  these  hard  experiences  God  has  sent  us 
a  gift,  a  blessing,  something  infinitely  good. 
If  we  accept  the  hardness,  the  pain,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  the  divine 
blessing  in  it  somewhere,  sometime.  Here  are 
some  lines  from  The  Outlook  of  last  week,  which 
just  come  in  at  this  point: 

Life  has  a  thousand  paaes— love  and  scorn, 

Hope  and  adventure,  poverty  and  sin. 

Despair  and  glory,  loneliness  forlorn. 

Age,  sorrow,  exile,  all  are  writ  therein; 

And  on  each  page,  however  stem  or  sad. 

Are  words  which  gleam  on  the  crabbed  scroll. 

Revealing  words  that  make  our  spirits  glad. 

And  well  are  worth  the  study  of  the  soul. 

We  may  not  lightly  shrink  from  any  leaf. 

For  on  it  may  be  writ  the  word  we  need. 

God  turns  the  pages— whatever  joy  or  grief 
He  opens  for  us,  let  us  wisely  read. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  lesson,  another 
shutting  of  doors  which  is  very  pathetic.  There 
is  a  shutting  of  our  own  hearts  upon  God  him¬ 
self.  He  stands  at  our  gate  and  knocks,  and 
there  are  many  who  do  not  open  to  Him.  This 
is  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world— shutting  God 
out  of  our  life. 

“  He  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 

Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  his  threshold  lie 

Howling  in  outer  darkness.  ” 

We  are  at  the  end  of  another  year — its  gate  is 
shutting.  It  has  brought  us  many  opportuni¬ 
ties,  both  for  receiving  and  doing  good.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  have  done  with  them  they  are  now 
gone.  The  door  is  closing.  We  can  do  nothing 
with  opportunities  that  are  gone,  but  we  may 
carry  a  lesson  of  wisdom  with  us  over  into  the 
new  year.  Whatever  we  may  have  lost  or  wasted 
of  our  golden  past,  we  certainly  should  not  lose 
nor  waste  another  year.  > 

The  Week  of  Prayer  will  be  observed  at  the 
Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr. 
Thompson’s),  the  daily  services  beginning  at 
4  o’clock  P.M.  The  address  on  Monday  will  be 
by  Dr,  John  Hall ;  on  Tuesday  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Thompson,  the  pastor;  on  Wednesday  by  Dr. 
Sabine;  on  Thursday  by  Dr.  Longacre;  on  Fri¬ 
day  by  Dr.  Kittredge,  and  on  Saturday  by  Dr, 
Coe  of  the  Collegiate  Church.  As  all  know,  the 
church  is  at  Fifty-third  street  on  the  avenue, 
and  is  spacious  and  convenient.  The  attend¬ 
ance  will  doubtless  be  large. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  arrived  at  Bombay,  Tuesday,  December 
1.5,  and  was  received  on  landing  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  of  the  religious  communities  in 
India.  His  position  as  President  of  the  World’s 
Parliament  of  Religions,  and  his  well-known 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  all  sin¬ 
cere  seekers  after  God.  have  prepared  for  him  a 
welcome  in  that  land  of  many  faiths  which  per¬ 
haps  no  other  Christian  minister  could  receive. 
He  will  remain  three  months  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  “The  Harmony  of  Religions, ’’ en¬ 
dowed  by  Mrs.  Haskell  of  Chicago.  He  will 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  his  jiersonal  influ¬ 
ence  will  commend  it. 
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THE  INTERNAL  SLATE  TRADE  IS  STILL 
CARRIED  ON  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Geographical  Society  listened  last  week 
to  a  lecture  by  the  Swiss-American,  M.  Heli 
Chatelain,  who  is  well  known  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  He  is  a  remarkable  man, 
combining  in  hie  person  the  characters  of  trav¬ 
eller,  missionary,  philologist  and  philanthropist. 
The  bent  of  his  chosen  lifework  is  seen  in  the  j 
subject  of  hie  lecture,  which  told  the  horrible  j 
story,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  African  scenes  and  views  by  the  stereopticon. 
Much  has  been  done  by  Euroepan  nations  to 
break  up  the  Arab  slave  raids,  yet  the  system 
flourishes  in  its  most  inhuman  forms  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  even  under  the 
British  flag,  and,  it  must  be  said,  under  the 
protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Jewish 
slave-traders  in  Morocco  become  constructively 
American  citizens  to  secure  immunity  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  abominable  business.  At  least 
fifty  millions  of  our  fellow  beings  in  Africa  are 
held  in  bondage  of  the  most  inhuman  sort.  Of 
these  half  a  million  are  killed  or  starved  to 
death  every  year.  To  the  deliverance  of  these 
unhappy  victims,  Mr.  Chatelain  has  devoted  his 
life.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  his 
proposed  methods.  We  now  give  a  brief  story 
of  his  life. 

Heli  Chatelain  is  a  native  of  the  little  town 
of  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  where  Louis  Agassiz 
was  bo’^n.  Till  he  was  ten  years  old  he  went  to 
school,  but  the  next  ten  years  were  spent  on  a 
t>ed  of  pain.  During  the  sixteen  years  since 
then  he  has  been  a  cripple,  and  at  times  an  in¬ 
valid.  While  confined  to  his  room,  shut  out 
from  the  world  of  work  and  play,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  books,  and  developed  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  languages.  Best  of  all,  he  learned 
to  know  hie  Saviour,  and  dedicated  himself  to 
doing  good.  His  interest  was  specially  aroused 
in  the  sad  condition  of  myriads  of  his  dark- 
skinned  brothers  under  African  skies.  When  he 
was  able  to  walk  with  two  canes,  he  went  to 
Lausanne  to  teach  languages,  having  mastered 
nearly  all  the  European  tongues.  His  one  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  earn  money  enough  to  take  him  to 
Africa.  Meanwhile  he  did  missionary  work 
among  the  Italians  in  Lausanne. 

But  disasters  and  diflSculties  blocked  the  way. 
He  was  defrauded  of  hie  first  year’s  salary.  Then 
his  father  died,  and  his  second  year’s  earnings 
went  to  settle  up  the  estate.  The  third  year  he 
saved  enough  to  go  to  Madagascar,  where  he  in¬ 
tended  to  begin  his  work,  but  just  then  Mada¬ 
gascar  was  blockaded  by  the  French.  At  last  he 
turned  to  the  United  States,  which  he  thought, 
with  its  millions  of  sons  of  Africa,  should  have 
an  important  part  in  redeeming  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent.  Here  he  studied  in  the  German  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  Newark,  and  with  Dr.  Dowkontt 
at  his  Medical  Missionary  Training  Institute. 

And  now  came  God’s  opportunity.  Bishop 
William  Taylor  was  at  that  time  preparing  to 
start  for  Africa.  The  party  needed  a  linguist. 
Mr.  Chatelain  was  the  very  man  and  offered 
himself.  Going  first  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  to 
secure  all  available  information,  he  joined 
Bishop  Taylor  in  England,  and  January  7,  1885, 
they  sailed  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Then  followed  years  of  toil  and  sickness. 
Supporting  himself  by  teaching,  he  collected 
material  for  several  books  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages,  which  have  been  of  great  value  to  for¬ 
eigners  and  natives  alike.  Returning  to  Europe 
to  have  his  books  printed,  he  was  detained  at 
his  Swiss  home  by  sickness.  Then  he  completed 
a  Kimbunder  Primer  and  Grammar,  translated 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  prepared  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  two  .African  dialects. 

In  1889,  we  find  Mr.  Chatelain  again  in  the 
United  States;  the  next  year  in  West  Africa  as 
philologist  of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  remaining  to  do  missionary  work ;  in 

891  once  more  in  this  country  with  two  Kim¬ 


bunder  youth  to  assist  him  in  preparing  his  | 
books  for  the  press ;  again  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando 
as  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
later  in  Europe  and  this  country  pursuing  his  j 
manifold  work  with  indomitable  purpose.  His 
books,  written  in  five  or  six  different  languages,  j 
are  of  great  value.  He  is  a  member  of  several  j 
learned  societies,  and  the  results  of  his  philologi-  | 
cal  and  ethnological  labors  are  accepted  by  Euro-  | 
pean  scholars.  i 

But  the  absorbing „  object  of  his  life  is  to  set  j 
on  foot  measures  for  redeeming  Africa  from  the  I 
curse  of  the  slave  trade.  In  this  respect  he  in¬ 
herits  the  spirit  of  Livingstone,  and  is  in  close 
sympathy  with  European  philanthropists  labor¬ 
ing  for  the  same  end.  The  sight  of  slave  cara¬ 
vans  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  with  their  attendant 
horrors,  aroused  his  whole  soul  to  the  necessity 
of  uniting  Christendom  in  the  effort  to  annihi¬ 
late  this  monstrous  crime,  an  object  to  which  he 
made'the  vow  then  and  there  to  devote  his  life. 
His  visit  to  Europe  last  summer  and  his  work  in 
this  country  have  had  the  sole  purpose  to  carry 
this  work  to  a  practical  result.  The  methods 
proposed  are  approved  as  the  best  possible  by 
such  men  as  Stanley,  Du  Chaillu  and  Bishop 
Taylor,  The  Phil-African  Liberators’  League  is 
now  fully  organized  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
noble  undertaking.  Volunteers  well  adapted  to 
the  work  are  ready  to  accompany  Mr.  Chatelain 
to  inland  Africa.  At  comparatively  small  cost, 
the  first  expedition  can  be  sent  out  next  spring. 
Its  success  would  establish  the  whole  plan  on  a 
sure  footing. 

THE  BEST  WEEK  IN  THE  CALENDAR. 

This  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  is  blessed  in  the  calendar  to  editors,  as 
it  is  the  time  in  all  the  year  when  they  are 
brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  great 
family  of  their  constituents.  Many  a  letter 
comes  to  us  from  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
linked  in  close  relations  for  more  years  than 
we  care  to  tell.  The  interchange  of  old  mem¬ 
ories  is  all  the  sweeter  when  accompanied,  as  it 
BO  often  is,  with  a  loving  benediction.  But 
the  opportunities  for  this  are  growing  fewer  and 
fewer,  and  some  are  not  content  without  a  memo¬ 
rial  that  may  survive  the  writer,  for  which  he 
is  often  asked  for  his  photograph,  or  to  write  his 
name  in  a  book.  To  satisfy  those  whom  he 
loves  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  has  taken 
the  pains  to  revise  his  first  book  of  travel, 
“From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden 
Horn,’’  and  to  have  it  reprinted  and  sent  out, 
as  requested,  with  likeness  and  signature,  and 
also  a  map  entitled,  “Zigzag  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent,’’  all  which  has  cost  him,  aside  from  two  or 
or  three  months  of  hard  work,  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  enclosing  a  dollar  with  his  subscription 
(though  that  does  not  equal  the  cost  of  the 
printing  alone),  or  who  may  send  three  dollars 
for  a  new  subscriber. 


The  procedure  observed  in  electing  Moderators 
for  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Established 
and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  is  rather  pecu¬ 
liar.  A  Commission  of  Assembly  meets  in  the 
fall  and  transacts  routine  business  on  behalf  of 
the  Assembly  and  at  its  sitting  the  ex-Modera- 
tors  nominate  the  next  Moderator.  The  choice 
is  confirmed  by  the  Assembly  at  its  convening 
the  following  May.  This  year  the  ex-Modera- 
tors  have  nominated  Rev.  Dr.  Mair,  Earlston, 
for  Moderator  of  the  next  General  Assemlby  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  Rev.  Professor  A. 
B.  Davidson,  Edinburgh,  for  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  Both 
are  natives  of  Buchan,  and  were  born  in  the 
same  year.  Educated  at  the  same  college,  they 
were  tc^ether  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  curriculum.  They  excelled  in  the  same 
subjects,  graduated  with  honors,  and  were 
capped  on  the  same  day ;  now  they  will  occupy 


the  highest  offices  in  their  respective  churches 
in  the  same  year.  We  should  say  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  church  year  would  be  a  good  time  to  initiate 
measures  looking  to  the  reunion  of  these  sep¬ 
arated  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  of  the  Union  Park 
Church,  Chicago,  sends  us  the  scheme  of  twelve 
lectures  to  be  delivered  in  that  church,  begin¬ 
ning  with  February  14th,  and  continuing  on  fol¬ 
low  ing  Sunday  evenings  (save  April  18th)  and 
closing  with  May  9th.  The  lecturers  are  drawn 
from  the  learned  and  able  faculties  of  the 
several  Theolc^ical  Seminaries  of  Chicago 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  being  Dr.  McPherson  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  whose  theme  will  be  “Systematic 
Theology :  Is  there  still  need  of  it?’’  Prom  first 
to  last  these  dozen  lectures  will  discuss  the  Cur¬ 
rent  Religious  Questions  of  the  time,  and  we 
doubt  not  with  great  freshness  and  ability. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Enoch  Ketcham,  at  his 
home  1  East  Thirty-fifth  street  a  few  days  since, 
takes  away  another  landmark  of  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  passing  away.  He  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  Df  manhood,  his  sturdy  frame  was  a  fitting 
type  of  his  strong,  upright  and  manly  charac¬ 
ter,  He  was  a  pillar  in  the  church  as  well  as  in 
society,  being  for  many  years  both  a  trustee  and 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  to  which 
he  gave  liberally  of  both  time  and  money.  Mr, 
Ketcham  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Craighead,  long  connected  with  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  to  the  office  of  which  ho  was  in  years 
gone  by  a  frequent  and  always  a  welcome  visitor. 


A  BELOVED  WIFE  AND  MOTHER. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Presbrey,  the  wife  of  Dr.  O.  P. 
Presbrey,  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Evange¬ 
list,  was  born  in  West  Stampsville,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  11th,  1828,  and  died 
in  Brooklyn,  December  19th,  at  3  P.M.  Her 
funeral  services  were  attended  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Meredith,  her  pastor,  on  December  21st,  and 
the  remains  wore  taken  to  Buffalo  for  burial ; 
to  rest  with  the  dust  of  an  infant  daughter 
buried  there.  She  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Clarkson,  when  she  was  but  ten  years 
old,  a  thing  at  that  time  very  unusual.  In  1850, 
she  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  was  connected  with  the  Lafayette-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hickok,  leaving  a  record  of  faithful 
and  honorable  service. 

In  1871  she  came  to  Washington,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  one  of  the  most  self-deny¬ 
ing  and  active  workers  in  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  She  taught  the  infant  class, 
visited  the  sick  and  afflicted,  was  ready  for 
every  good  word  and  work.  During  the  great 
revival  under  Mr.  Hammond,  she  was  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  inquiry  meetings,  bringing  many 
souls  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Indeed,  her  whole 
life  in  Washington  seemed  to  be  bound  up,  first 
in  the  welfare  of  her  husband  and  family,  and 
then,  in  that  of  the  church.  It  may  be  most 
truly  said  of  her,  “Her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed ;  her  husband,  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done  vir¬ 
tuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all. ’’  Fidelity, 
conscientious  fidelity,  was  her  predominant  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  the  revelations  of  the  great  day 
alone  will  disclose  the  good  done  by  her  efforts 
and  her  prayers. 

On  February  3d,  1847,  she  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey;  a  union  as  com¬ 
plete  as  ever  comes  to  mortals  on  earth.  All 
their  children  living,  and  their  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  stood  with  her  husband  by  her  bedside, 
when  she  passed  away.  As  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace,  repeating  to  herself  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  tender,  affectionate,  patient,  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.  J.  E.  R. 
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A  PLASTER  CAT. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Angelic  figures  are  the  correct  thing  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  at  east  from  the  decorative  point  of  view. 

Prang’s  carols,  English  carols,  church  altars 
and  the  crisp  air  itself,  they  are  all  full  of  high 
class  seraphs,  with  or  without  wings,  eyes  of 
grey  or  blue  or  black  as  you  prefer,  matchless 
complexions  of  mother  of  pearl,  fioating,  adoring 
or  singing,  in  their  impossible  kirtles  and  robes, 
occupying  thus  the  whole  stage  of  life  with  the 
most  irrepressible  of  extravaganzas;  even  the 
leaders  of  the  most  pronounced  agnosticism 
insist  upon  standing  on  tip  toe  during  December 
and  beating  time  for  the  universal  chorus, 
“Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.’’  This  annual 
revival  of  mediaeval  angelologies  at  this  season 
does  this  materialistic  age  doubtless  lots  of  good. 

But  the  earliest  association  of  one  person,  at 
least,  with  Christmas  is  not  with  angels,  but 
with  a  plaster  cat.  It  came  about  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

The  grandfather  of  the  family,  a  New  England 
deacon  and  judge  of  the  strictest  Puritan  type, 
abominated  Christmas  and  all  its  works.  But 
overhearing  his  grandchildren  plotting  to  wade 
through  the  snow  drifts  one  Christmas  eve,  to 
the  brightly  lighted  little  Catholic  chapel  to 
hear  a  midnight  mass  and  smell  the  aromatic 
evergreens  like  the  frankincense  and  myrrh  of 
old,  he  concocted  a  compromise.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  he  submitted  was  that,  if  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  on  Christmas  he  would  make  a  gift. 
Early  on  that  day,  therefore,  his  stately  one- 
horse  vehicle  came  to  the  door  and  he  took  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  to  secure  their  prize. 

It  proved  to  be  a  great  painted  plaster  cat,  so 
life  like  that  it  would  deceive  the  very  elect- 
The  sequel  of  the  incident  in  the  months  that 
followed  proved,  however,  that  it  could  not  de¬ 
ceive  the  mice,  the  creatures  for  whose  destruc¬ 
tion  all  cats  are  foreordained  and  created.  It 
was  discovered  before  another  Christmas  that 
that  hollow  plaster  cat  had  become  a  veritable 
nursery  of  mice  who  even  dared  shamelessly  to 
peep  out  of  the  empty  eye  sockets.  This  was  a 
sad  ending  for  the  new  departure.  However, 
that  plaster  cat  was  an  impressive  Christmas 
sermon  never  to  be  forgotten. 

While  about  the  Christmas  of  to  day  many 
bright  and  cheery  things  are  woven,  it  has  also 
its  sad  and  pitiable  side.  The  extravagance  to 
which[people  go  in  this  country  at  this  season  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  actual  misery  and  poverty, 
makes  the  day  to  many  the  great  annual  Ameri¬ 
can  plaster.  Designed  to  promote  generosity 
and  to  exterminate  the  mean,  selfish,  thievish 
tendencies  of  the  heart,  it  has  become  a  vast 
rat’s  nest  for  what  it  was  meant  to  put  to  death, 
and  many  a  pater  familias,  as  he  faces  the  bills 
for  the^  one  day’s  folly,  curses  in  his  heart  the 
whole  institution.  Where,  he  demands,  a  week 
after  the  festival,  are  all  the  faded  fiowers  and 
the  broken  knick-knacks  for  which  thousands 
of  turesure  have  been  pledged  ?  Add  to  these  the 
Christmas^  drunkenness  and  debauch  and  the 
shadows  of  'the  day  are  as  sad  as  its  holy  light 
is  beautiful.  The  Christmas  of  the  present  day 
needs  radical  changes,  certainly,  in  these  re¬ 
spects  and  they  will  come  and  make  the  Christ¬ 
mas  of^he'future  It  is  a  hideous  mockery  that 
men  should'thus  celebrate  as  they  now  do  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  of  all  things  in  the  world. 

Dreaming^^the  other  night,  a  sleeper  imagined 
that  he'was  in  the  millennium.  Going  out  in 
the  evening  he'found  the  streets  densely  crowded 
with  well-dressed  people.  He  asked  what  it 
meant  and’was  told  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 
Going  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  shop  he  asked 
the  smiling  proprietor,  as  he  threw  down  some 
change  on  the  counter,  to  give  him  a  few 
Christmas'preeents.  But  he  pushed  back  the 
money  with’surprise  as  he  said,  evidently  won 
dering  where  the  customer  came  from,  that  that 
stuff  had^been^out  of  use  here  for  years.  “We 
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don’t  buy  or  sell  any  more,  all  gifts  are  supplied 
to  order  by  the  King.  When  the  sleeper  asked 
who  was  King,’’  he  was  informed  that  it  was  his 
Majesty,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  shop¬ 
keeper  took  down  from  his  shelves  some  beauti¬ 
ful  cases  and  explained  that  these  were  all  made 
by  the  Government  at  its  own  works.  The 
old  Christmas,  he  added,  became  an  intolerable 
nuisance  years  ago,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  would  have  ruined  every  one.  All  the  gifts 
now  are  things  that  people  really  want.  These 
fiowers,  for  instance,  contain  patience,  and  these 
“bon-bons’’  are  full  of  hopefulness,  and  these 
calendars  have  gifts  that  you  can  pull  off  each 
day.  Just  what  you  are  going  to  need  in  each 
day  of  the  year  is  put  up  here  in  advance.  It 
is* a  wonderfully  ingenious  invention.  People 
leave  their  orders  and  the  King’s  messengers  fill 
them  without  money  or  price.  The  King  is 
so  rich  he  never  feels  it !  The  Government  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  wants  of  the  people  free  of  charge. 
When  asked  if  people  didn’t  impose  on  this  lib¬ 
erality,  he  replied.  Not  since  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world,  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago.  Protestant  and  Catholic  all  come  into  the 
scheme  and  there  are  no  more  such  parties  now. 
When  asked  if  they  gave  such  things  to  the 
poor  who  needed  bread,  he  said  there  are  no 
poor.  Every  one  gets  what  he  needs  for  the 
asking.  This  is  the  Christmas  of  the  future, 
he  added.  It  will  be  a  great  day  to-morrow, 
I  can  toll  you,  for  the  King  goes  forth  at  dawn 
among  his  people  who  gather  in  crowds  to 
keep  the  Christmas  day.  When  the  dreamer 
said  that  he  would  try  to  get  waked  up  early 
and  take  it  ail  in,  the  storekeeper  replied :  You 
need  not  worry  about  that,  for  long  before  day¬ 
light  the  whole  world  will  begin  to  echo  with 
shouts  of  sovereign  grace  that  would  wake  the 
dead.  The  day  from  beginning  to  end  is  kept 
as  a  high  Festival  of  thanks  to  God  for  His  un¬ 
speakable  gift. 


THE  COUNTRY’S  GREATEST  NEED. 

By  Rev.  George  H.  Smyth,  D.D. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  9th  inst.,  there  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  D.  L.  Moody’s  meetings 
in  New  York  city.  The  article  is  headed,  “A 
true  revival  the  hope  of  the  country.’’  This 
we  heartily  believe.  We  have  churches,  schools 
and  colleges,  press  and  pulpit  exerting  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  in  the  land,  but  none  nor  all 
of  them  seem  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  few  will  question 
Mr.  Moody’s  declaration,  that,  “If  the  Church 
does  not  soon  capture  the  masses,  the  masses 
under  bad  leaders  will  capture  the  country.’’ 
More  power  from  on  high  is  needed.  Until  this 
was  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  apos¬ 
tles  accomplished  but  little  in  turning  the 
masses  to  God. 

An  illustration  of  this  power,  how  it  came  and 
the  results  it  worked  out  in  later  times  and 
nearer  home,  may  give  suggestion  in  our  present 
crisis,  for  crisis  it  is  of  most  significant  moment 
and  well  will  it  be  for  the  whole  country  if  our 
people  wake  up  in  time  to  the  importance  of 
the  hour.  We  would  not  be  an  alarmist,  neither 
would  we  administer  narcotics  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present. 

It  was  in  1859  we  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  re¬ 
covery  of  lost  health  and  in  a  six  weeks’  tour 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  we  spent  almost  every 
evening  at  a  religious  meeting,  in  church, 
school  house,  hall,  or  barn.  Anywhere  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  assemble,  oblivious  of  all  surround¬ 
ings,  intent  only  on  prayer,  praise  to  God  and 
exhortation  to  their  fellowmen.  During  the 
summer  of  this  year  and  until  late  in  the  fall, 
many  of  these  meetings  were  held  out  of  doors, 
in  fields,  gardens,  squares,  anywhere  the  people 
could  meet.  Later  in  the  season  they  were  held 
indoors  and  lasted  far  into  the  night,  not  infre¬ 
quently  until  dawn.  Passing  along  the  streets 
you  could  hear  in  almost  every  dwelling  the 
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voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  village,  hamlet  or 
city.  Non-church  goers  filled  the  churches, 
vicious  ways  of  life  were  abandoned.  Many 
saloons  were  closed  for  want  of  support,  and  even 
worse  houses  that  we  need  not  name  became 
bouses  of  successful  evangelistic  effort.  Neigh¬ 
bors  long  at  variance  became  warmest  friends. 
Old  dust  covered  Bibles  were  brought  into  use 
as  never  before.  New  light  flashed  upon  their 
moulded  leaves  and  living  power  came  from 
their  words,  read  and  spoken  by  plain,  un¬ 
learned  men  and  women — some  of  these  hardly 
out  of  their  teens. 

We  saw  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  Dr.  Hanna 
of  Belfast  stand  by  and  give  place  to  these  un¬ 
lettered  converts  in  his  own  church  to  tell  what 
God  had  done  for  them ;  and  the  story  never 
failed  to  impress  and  lead  others  into  a  like 
blessed  experience.  He  said  of  this  great  re¬ 
vival:  “It  has  progressed  largely  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  unlearned  men  standing  up  to  tes¬ 
tify  what  God  had  done  for  them  and  urging 
the  acceptance  of  His  salavtion  on  dying  men. 
These  men  have  no  fitness  for  the  work  beyond  a 
knowledge  of  God’s  truth,  faith  in  God  and 
hearts  burning  with  fervent  love  to  Christ  and 
the  perishing  souls  of  men.’’  An  Episcopal 
clergyman  after  hearing  a  girl  in  humble  life 
address  an  open  air  meeting,  said:  “Though  I 
spent  seven  years  graduating  at  Cambridge  and 
have  been  twenty  years  in  the  ministry,  never 
did  I  hear  the  glorious  Gospel  of  oUr  salvation 
so  fully  and  beautifully  and  concisely  set  forth 
as  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  listened.’’ 

Never  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the 
mighty  power  of  God  more  manifest.  Deep  tod 
awful  conviction  of  sin  took  hold  of  the  people 
with  irresistable  force,  so  that  strong  and  de¬ 
fiant  men  would  be  stricken  to  the  ground  cry¬ 
ing:  “God  have  mercy  on  me  a  lost  sinner,’’ 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  mile  distant.  Scoffers 
and  profane  men  were  smitten  as  by  a  lightn¬ 
ing  stroke  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness.  So 
wide  spread  and  terrible  the  distress  of  these 
convicted  men  that  ministers  were  in  constant 
demand  to  minister  instruction  and  comfort  to 
them.  Many  pastors  had  not  slept  in  a  bed  or 
changed  their  clothes  for  a  whole  week  at  a 
time!  We  are  now  asking,  “How  can  we  reach 
the  masses,’’  they  were  asking,  “How  can  we 
reach  the  ministers?’’  “Oh  the  anguish  my 
father,  mother,  son  or  daughter  is  enduring. 
Come  and  comfort  them.  ’  ’ 

This  great  work  began  as  far  as  man  could 
trace  it  with  a  plain,  humble  Sunday-school 
teacher  named  McQuilkin,  in  the  parish  of 
Connor,  Antrim  County,  Ireland.  The  advance 
in  Christian  life  and  work  of  that  wonderful 
awakening  is  felt  yet  in  that  land.  Churches 
were  multiplied,  new  spiritual  life  was  infused 
into  their  members  and  a  great  uplift  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country.  1.  It  had  an 
humble  beginning  .  2.  Characterized  by  a  de¬ 
vout  study  of  God’s  Word.  3.  A  prayerful 
spirit.  4.  A  desire  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
May  such  a  wave  of  holy,  happy,  reviving 
power  overflow  our  whole  land,  making  one 
united  God-fearing,  country  loving  people  out  of 
the  e-pluribus  nations,  races  and  peoples  that 
now  con  pose  its  citizens. 

East  Oranob,  N.  J..  Dec.  16. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Post-Grad¬ 
uate  Hospital  shows  that  1,895  house  patients 
were  treated  during  the  last  year.  Of  these  729 
were  babies  and  1,166  children  and  adults.  20,- 
084  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  Dispen¬ 
sary,  to  which  more  than  75,000  visits  have  been 
made.  The  Directors  ask  for  funds  for  free  beds 
to  take  care  of  the  worthy  poor,  and  a  arraphic 
picture  is  given  of  the  New  York  tenement 
house  when  occupied  by  sick  or  injured  people. 
The  Report  states  that,  at  this  moment  there  are 
not  half  enough  free  beds  for  the  worthy  poor  in 
the  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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THAT  UTCHFIELD  8TOTE. 

To  THi  Editor  or  Thr  ErAXCSuaT : 

The  Btory  of  the  Litchfield  stove  and  its  re¬ 
cent  discovery  is  of  much  historical  interest. 
The  tale  has  often  been  told— perhaps  never  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  your  issue  of  December  10.  The  ear¬ 
liest  version  I  know  of  was  given  by  S.  G. 
Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley’*)  in  his  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Lifetime, ’’ published  in  1856.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  bom  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  in 
1793,  and  his  recollections  of  early  times  run 
back  to  the  beignning  of  the  century  and  even 
before.  Perhaps  your  readers  may  like  to  see 
his  version  of  the  stove  story : 

“One  thing  strikes  me  now  with  wonder,  and 
that  is  the  general  indifference,  in  those  days, 
to  the  intensity  of  winter.  No  doubt  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  then  more  severe ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  people  seemed  to  suffer  leas  from  it  than  at 
the  present  day.  Nobody  thought  of  staying  at 
home  from  church  because  of  the  extremity  of 
the  weather.  *  *  *  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  by 
the  way,  upon^the  meeting-houses  of  those  days. 
They  were  of  wood,  and  slenderly  built,  of 
course  admitting  somewhat  freely  the  blast  of 
the  seasons.  In  the  severe  winter  days  we  only 
mitigated  the  temperature  by  foot  stoves ;  but 
these  were  deemed  effeminate  luxuries,  suited  to 
women  and  children.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  Deacon  Olmsjbead  and  Granther  Bald¬ 
win,  had  they  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  a  foot 
stove  I 

“The  age  of  comfortable  meeting-houses  and 
churches,  in  country  towns,  was  subsequent  to 
this,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  improve¬ 
ment  is  gradual,  and  frequently  advances  only 
by  conflict  with  prejudice  and  victory  over  op- 
l>08ition.  In. a  certain  county  town  within  my 
knowledge,  the  introduction  of  stoves  into  the 
meeting-house,  about  the  year  1830,  threatened 
to  overturn  society.  The  incident  may  be  worth 
detailing,  for  trifles  often  throw  light  upon  im- 
ixirtant  subjects.  In  this  case,  the  metropolis, 

which  we  will  call  H - ,  had  adopted  stoves  in 

the  churches,  and  naturally  enough  some  people 

of  the  neighboring  town  of  E - set  about  in 

troducing  this  custom  into  the  meeting-house  in 
their  own  village.  Now,  the  two  master  spirits 
of  society — the  Demon  of  Progress  and  the 
Angel  of  Conservatism— somehow  or  other  had 
got  into  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  this  reform 
was  suggested,  they  began  to  wrestle  with  the 
people,  until  at  last  the  church  and  society  were 
divided  into  two  violent  factions— the  Stove 
Party  and  the  Anti -stove  Party.  At  the  head  of 
the  first  was  Mrs.  Deacon  K.,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Deacon  P.  The  battle 
raged  portentously,  very  much  like  the  renowned 
tempest  in  a  tea  pot.  Society  was  indeed  lashed 
into  a  foam.  The  minister,  between  the  con 
tending  factions,  scarcely  dared  to  say  his  soul 
was  his  own.  He  could  scarcely  find  a  text  from 
(lenesis  to  Jude  that  might  not  commit  him  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  strife,  of  course,  ran 
into  politics,  and  the  representative  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  got  in  by  a  happy  knack  at  dodging 
the  question  in  such  wise  as  to  be  claimed  by 
both  parties. 

“Finally  the  progressionists  prevailed — the 
stove  party  triumphed,  and  the  stoves  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  installed.  Great  was  the  humiliation 
of  the  anti  stoveites;  nevertheless  they  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  submissive  to  the  dispensation  of 
Providence.  On  the  Babbath  succeeding  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  stoves,  Mrs.  Deacon  P.,  instead 
of  staying  away,  did  as  she  ought,  and  went  to 
church.  As  she  moved  up  the  broad  aisle,  it 
was  remarked  that  she  looked  pale  but  calm,  as 
a  martyr  should — conscious  of  injury,  yet  strug¬ 
gling  to  forgive.  Nevertheless,  when  the  min¬ 
ister  named  his  text — Romans  ii.  20— and  spoke 
about  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head,  she  slid 
from  the  seat  and  subsided  gently  upon  the 
floor.  The  train  of  ideas  suggested  was,  in 
fact,  too  much  for  her  heated  brain  and  shat 


tered  nerves.  There  was  a  rush  to  her  pew  and 
the  fainting  lady  was  taken  out.  When  she 
came  to  the  air  she  slightly  revived. 

“  ‘Pray  what  is  the  matter?’  said  Mrs.  Dea¬ 
con  K.,  who  bent  over  her,  holding  a  smelling- 
bottle  to  her  nose. 

“  ‘Oh,  it  is  the  heat  of  those  awful  stoves,’ 
said  Mrs.  Deacon  P. 

“  ‘No,  no,  my  dear,’  said  Mrs.  Deacon  K., 
‘that  can’t  be;  it’s  a  warm  day,  you  know,  and 
there’s  no  fire  in  them.  ’ 

“  ‘No  fire  in  the  stoves?’  said  Mrs.  Deacon  P. 

“  ‘Not  a  particle,’  said  Mrs.  Deacon  K. 

“  ‘Well,  I  feel  better  now,’  said  the  poor 
lady ;  and  so  bidding  her  friends  good  bye,  she 
went  home,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  occasion.  ’’ 

Mr.  Goodrich’s  book  is  a  mine  of  information 
and  stories  about  life  in  New  England  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  doubtless  has  supplied  many 
of  the  writers  on  that  subject  of  the  present  day. 
While  I  have  it  in  hand  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Goodrich’s  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich, 
reared  a  family  of  eight  on  a  salary  of  f4(X),  saw 
them  married  and  settled  in  life,  and  dying  left 
an  estate  of  84,  OCX).  This  .  speaks  well  for  his 
frugality  and  energy — and  much  more  for  that 
of  the  mother.  He  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres, 
four  cows,  two  horses,  some  sheep,  poultry  and 
a  flock  of  geese,  and  did  much  of  the  work  him¬ 
self,  beside  preparing.^two  sermons  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  parochial  duties.  Every  family  lived  as 
much  as  possible  within  itself.  Money  was 
scarce,  and  even  daily  wages  -about  fifty  cents 
— were  usually  paid  in  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 
The  butcher  went  from  house  to  house  to 
slaughter  cattle  and  swine  for  his  neighbors ;  the 
tanner  dressed  other  people’s  skins ;  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  tailor,  dressmaker  and  milliner  came  to 
the  house  and  fitted  out  the  family,  on  due  no¬ 
tice.  Carpets  were  few  and  home  made.  Flax 
and  wool  were  spun  and  wove;  cotton  was  un¬ 
known.  Elach  family  made  its  own  bread, 
cake,  pies,  soap,  candles,  butter,  cheese  and  the 
like.  Chambers  were  without  carpets;  the  beds 
ample,  filled  with  geese  feathers,  the  sheets  of 
home-made  linen,  white  as  snow.  The  cellar 
was  filled  with  barrels  of  beef,  pork  and  cider, 
and  bins  of  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots  and 
cabbages.  The  huge  garret  held  heaps  of  wool, 
flax  and  tow,  festoons  of  dried  pumpkins, 
peaches  and  apples.  Cider  was  the  common 
drink ;  tea  common,  but  not  general ;  coffee 
almost  unknown.  Books  and  newspapers  were 
scarce,  and  read  respectfully,  as  if  they  were 
grave  matters  demanding  thought  and  attention. 
Dances  at  private  houses  were  common  and  tav¬ 
ern  balls  were  often  attended  by  the  children  of 
ministers  and  deacons.  Hired  help  were  from 
neighboring  families,  respectful  and  respected. 
There  were  no  “classes,  ’’  though  there  were  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  rank  and  ability.  In  traveling, 
people  saluted  each  other,  and  at  school  children 
were  taught  to  “make  their  manners’’  to  strang¬ 
ers,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  particular 
in  returning  the  salute  of  children. 

Dr.  Goodrich  not  only  prayed  in  his  family 
night  and  morning,  but  before  breakfast  and 
immediately  after  the  household  was  assembled, 
he  always  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  In  this 
way  it  is  recorded  that  he  read  it  through,  in 
course  thirteen  times  in  about  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  having  a  clear, 
frank,  hearty  voice,  and  the  children  became 
both  familiar  and  interested  in  most  portions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Samuel  records 
that  the  direct,  simple  style  of  the  Bible  be¬ 
came  for  a  long  time  bis  standard  of  taste  in 
literary  composition,  and  it  cost  him  a  struggle 
afterwards  to  relish  writers  like  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  practice  of  family  worship  was  general ;  in 
fact,  no  family  was  thought  to  go  on  well  with¬ 
out  it.  It  was  the  custom  then  to  stand  in 
prayer,  though  kneeling  became  common  twenty - 
five  years  later.  [I  recall  that  my  own  grand¬ 
fathers,  forty  years  ago,  used  to  stand  in  pray¬ 


ing,  while  the  family  knelt,  and  old  men  stood 
in  church  during  prayer,  C.  ].  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  no  description  of  the  church 
and  its  service  (except  retrospectively  in  a  letter 
written  in  1855,  after  a  return  visit  to  Ridge¬ 
field,  nearly  fifty  years  later),  though  there  is 
much  about  the  ministers  and  the  denominations 
of  the  time.  Incidentally,  speaking  of  church 
music,  Mr.  Goodrich  says  it  was  one  of  the  fine 
arts  in  those  days,  the  choir  being  divided  into 
four  parts,  ranged  on  three  sides  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  gallery.  The  tenor,  led  by  Deacon  Haw¬ 
ley,  was  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  the  bass  to  the 
left,  the  treble  and  counter  to  the  right,  the 
whole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  pitch-pipe  made 
by  the  deacon  himself,  who  was  a  cabinet¬ 
maker. 

But  that  Litchfield  stove  ought  not  to  go  to 
New  York.  It  should  be  deposited  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hart¬ 
ford  !  William  H.  Colkman. 

Albany,  N.  V. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Ministerial  Union  of  this  city  has  invited 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  D.D.,  of  London,  Eng.,  to 
spend  a  week  in  February,  1897,  in  making  ad¬ 
dresses  here  on  The  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  have  also  adopted  a  paper  in  reference  to 
Sunday  Funerals,  in  which  they  speak  of  the 
labor,  the  interference  with  the  work  in  chur¬ 
ches  and  other  objections  to  funerals  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  American  Society  for  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  organized  in  Indianapolis  in  1888,  has  been 
invited  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  April. 

Dr.  John  Watson’s  (Ian  Maclaren)  farewell 
words  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  remarks  made 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of 
Baltimore,  namely  “a  Scotchman  is  never  at 
home  except  when  he  is  abroad.’’  “to  be  a  truly 
good  American  one  should  be  born  in  Scotland.’’ 
Dr.  Watson  seemed  to  be  at  home  wherever  he 
went,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  make  a 
right  good  American. 

Rapid  and  comfortable  communication  with 
the  business  part  of  the  city  is  inviting  a 
large  number  of  our  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  into  the  suburbs.  Hence,  many 
well-to-do  and  useful  families  of  our  city  chur¬ 
ches  are  finding  homes  far  away  from  these 
churches.  But  life-long  attachments,  and  old 
friendships  and  an  easy  transfer  to  the  church, 
make  the  suburban  resident  very  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  large  and  splendid  edifice  for  the 
hall,  or  little  chapel,  where  the  new  church,  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  city,  is  usually  started. 
Most  of  the  suburban  population  of  this 
city  is  the  overflow,  people  who  have  had 
their  homes  in  the  city  for  years  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  established  in  their  church  homes. 
A  few  years  ago  a  ride  to  church  in  a  public 
conveyance  was  considered  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  that  brought  some  to 
[  the  church  of  the  neighborhood.  In  other  days, 

I  the  cost  of  going  with  regularity  to  a  distant 
!  church  was  carefully  considered.  Tho  people 
I  were  unwilling  to  give  more  in  getting  to  church 
!  than  they  gave  for  its  support. 

Then,  too,  they  thought  of  the  localities 
where  they  had  their  homes.  They  felt  that  if 
they  were  bound  to  think  of  their  homes,  they 
were  bound  to  think  of  the  environment  of  their 
homes. 

Some  churches  require  their  members  to  go  to 
the  church  nearest  their  homes,  and  churches 
wherever  located  are  sure  at  least  of  all  the 
members  in  their  vicinity  and  all  who  may  come 
to  reside  near  them. 

With  churches  which  cannot  have  such  con¬ 
trol  over  their  members,  the  problem  presented 
takes  time  and  patience  and  wisdom  to  work 
it  out.  Baltimore  is  just  beginning  to  work 
out  this  problem,  for  its  people  are  spreading 
out  on  every  side.  R.  H.  W. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

Th«  Hope  op  Israel.  A  Review  of  the  Argu¬ 
ment  from  Prophecy.  By  F.  H.  Woods,  B.  D. , 
sometime  Fellow  and  llieological  Lecturer 
of  St.  John’s  College.  Oxford ;  Vicar  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  New  York:  1896.  fl.40. 

This  volume  is  in  one  way  a  remarkable  sign 
of  the  times.  It  is  a  review  of  some  of  the 
aspects  of  prophecy,  some  of  its  essential  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  an  attempt  to  utilize  the  argu¬ 
ment  derived  thence  for  the  support  of  Biblical 
revelation.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work  "is 
that  it  constitutes  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
on  the  Warburtonian  foundation  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Chambers,  London,  between  1890  and  1894; 
the  lectureship  having  been  founded  “to 
strengthen  that  branch  of  Christian  evidences 
which  rests  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy.’’ 
But  the  author  states  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  terms.  Arguments  of  this 
sort  are  just  as  liable  to  require  modification  as 
those  derived  from  other  considerations.  Blink 
the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men  no  longer  find  satisfaction  in 
Paley’s  watch  argument.  So  of  the  argument 
from  prophecy,  of  which  the  author  says  that 
“in  its  old  form  it  was  already  beginning  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  and  it  clearly  needed  nothing  short  of  re¬ 
casting  altogether.  ’  ’ 

For  this  book  the  author  claims  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  step  in  this  direction. '^Doubtless 
he  may  be  cried  down  as  an  impugner  of  the 
faith,  a  dangerous  man  and  a  faithless  advocate. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  sign  of  'the  time 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  were  better 
to  meet  him  with  argument  than  with  abuse. 
The  book  is  suggestive  in  many  ways  and  to 
many  minds  it  will  serve  as  an  incentive.  Its 
contents  are  cast  in  a  dozen  chapters,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  deal  with  “methods  of  in¬ 
terpreting  prophecy,’’  “The  fulfilment  of  proph¬ 
ecy  in  Christianity,’’  and  “The  pract  al  value 
of  prophecy  as  an  aid  to  Christian  faith.’’ 
That  the  author  states  much  of  truth  cannot  be 
denied,  and  if  we  find  here  things  to  which  we 
have  not  been  used  from  our  youth  up,  they 
should  be  examined  in  a  candid  spirit'with 
the  sole  object  of  ascertaining  what  is  truth. 

An  Introduction  to  Theolooy:  its  Principles, 
its  Branches,  its  Results,  and  its  Literature. 
By  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  (New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. )  1896.  ^.50. 

This  is  a  “second  edition,  largely  rewritten,’’ 
of  a  work  with  the  same  title  which  appeared 
ust  ten  years  ago.  It  is  scant  praise  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  wihch  we  have 
upon  the  subject  of  Propaedeutics,  since  the 
number  is  so  small  at  best.  Dr.  Schaff’s  last 
volume  is  far  more  minute  in  its  detail  than 
this,  and  it  contains  far  more  of  miscellaneous 
and  systematic  information  in  the  shape  of  facts. 
Dr.  Drummond’s  book  is  much  smaller  and  is 
more  readily  grasped.  One  of^the  completest 
that  we  have  is  that  of  Professor  Crooks  ['and 
Bishop  Hurst,  it  being  an  augmented'translation 
of  the  old  German  standard  by  Hagenbach. 

The  title  of  the  present  work  indicats  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  general  division  of  its  contents  and 
plan.  The  author  is  the  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Hackney  College,  London.  He 
is  well  known  by  a  number  of  volumes  and 
tracts,  so  that  he  needs  no  special  introduction 
to  theological  circles.  The  main  part  of  the 
book  also  needs  no  introduction  to  many,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
earlier  edition,  the  divisions  of  this  volume 
may  be  given.  They  are:  I.  Introduction  to 
the  'Theological  spiences  in  general  ;  II.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  tile  Specific  Theological  sciences;  (1) 
Natural  Theology ;  (2)  Ethnic  Theology ;  (3)  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology  (in  the  sense  . of  exegetical  the¬ 


ology,  including  Biblical  history,  dogmatics  and 
ethics);  (4)  Ecclesiastical  Theology;  (5)  Com¬ 
parative  Theology  (fundamental,  doctrinal  and 
ethical)  and  (6)  Pastoral  Theology.  This  scheme 
differs  materially  from  those  ordinarily  employed 
(for  instance,  by  Hagenbach),  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favor.  To  it  the  author  was 
guided  by  his  conception  of  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  revelation.  He  speaks  of  the  volume  as 
an  introduction  to  theology,  the  “  new  theology, ’’ 
“the  scientific  treatment  of  a  single  and  unique 
class  of  facts— the  facts  of  religion  (which  are 
also  the  facts  of  revelation).’’  This  new  the¬ 
ology,  he  says,  is  broader  than  Christian  the¬ 
ology,  and  in  so  saying  he  lays  himself  open  to 
misapprehension.  But  what  he  means  'is  the 
same  that  Paul  stated  when  he  said  that  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  witness.  He  fore¬ 
sees  the  time  when  the  true  contents  of  the  eth¬ 
nic  religions  will  be  made  a  matter  of  study  and 
included  in  the  sum  and  substance  of  revealed 
truth.  Meantime  this  volume  stands  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  consummation. 

The  value  of  the  book  and 'of  other  works  of 
the  same  sort  is  great  in  that 'they  give  a'frame- 
work  about  which  the  student  may  build.  Or, 
to”7change  the  figure,  it ’’furnishes  convenient 
divisions  in  which  knowledge  may  be  arranged, 
pigeon-holes  where  things  may  be  filed  away. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  useful.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  extensive  book-lists  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  sections.  Dr.  Cave  has  taken  pains 
to  do  more  than  catalogue  titles;  he  has  in 
most  cases  added  a  brief  comment  giving  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  particular  book,  of 
its  standpoint  or  contents.  The  works  cited  are 
in  English,  German  and  French,  and  the  lists 
alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  though 
apart  from  the  comments  a  fuller  list  may  be 
found  in  “The  Literature  of  Theology,’’  the 
second  edition  of  Bishop  Hurst’s  Bibliotheca 
Theologica. 

The  Prophets  op  the  Christian  Faith.  By 
Rev.  ;  Lyman  Abbott,  Professor  Francis 
Brown,  Rev.  George  Matheson,  Professor 
Marcus  Dods,  Professor  O.  C.  -^McGiffert, 
etc.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1896.  SI.  25. 

They  are  not  all  here,  but  the^array  is  an 
imposing  one,  and  the  sketches  are  wonderfully 
good.  To  be  sure,  the  Bible  only  furnishes  two 
of  them,  Isaiah  and  Paul ;  but  after  them  are 
grouped  from  the  early  centuries,  two,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Augustine ;  from  the  Refor¬ 
mation  period,  two,  Wyckliffeand  Luther;  from 
the  eighteenth  century,  two,  Wesley  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  from  the  present  century,  BuShnell 
and  Maurice.  Dr.  Abbott  anwers  ^the  query 
“What  is  a  Prophet?’’  and  Dean  Farrar  deals 
with  the  question,  “Can  we  be  prophets?’’ 

The  series  is  reprinted  (only  too  accurately  as 
a  misprint  on  page  67  shows)  from  the  columns 
of  The  Outlook,  to  which  these  twelve  papers 
were  originally  contributed.  They  are^brief 
sketches,  written  by  men  who  are  specially  qual¬ 
ified  by  previous  study  or  special  investigation. 
The  list  of  writers  given  above  may  be'^supple- 
mented  by  tk3  addition  of  the  names  of  Dean 
Fremantle,  Adolf  Harnack,  Dean  Farrar,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Mungor  and  Dr.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen.  Besides  presenting  a  glorious  group  of 
eminent  characters,  the  book'makes'the  reader 
acquainted  with  a  goodly  array  of'distinguished 
writers.  The  editor  and ’publisher  have  done 
good  service  in  rescuing  these  articles  from  the 
semi-oblivion  of  a  newspaper-file  and^making 
them  accessible  to  a  wide  range  of  readers. 

Life  After  Death,  and  the  Future  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  By  Bishop  Lars  Willsen  Dahle, 
Knight  of  St.  Olaf.  Translated  fronr  ‘the 
Norse  by  the  Rev.  John  Beveridge,  M.A., 
B.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  New 
York :  Imports  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1896.  $.3.50. 

The  account  of  the  author  of  this  book'given 
by  the  translator  in  a  prefatory  note,  is  very 
interesting.  A  peasant  boy  with'  a  desire  to 


learn,  a  successful  student  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  miasimis,  a  tireless 
worker  in  Madagascar  who  became  bishop  of 
the  island,  a  writer  on  theological,  practical, 
ethnological  and  linguistic  subjects,  his  life 
was  a  busy  one  till  ill  health  called  him  back  to 
his  native  land,  where  he  not  only  directs  the 
foreign  missions  of  his  church,  but  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  popular  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  words  “translated 
from  the  Norse’’  appear  upon  a  title  page,  and 
there  will  be  readers  who  will  be  moved  to 
doubt  the  utility  of  the  present  undertaking. 
It  is  somewhat  a  matter  of ‘standpoint,  but  it 
would  not  be  difScult  to  find  points  of  difference 
with  the  author.  It  is  passing  strange  to  find  one 
who  is  at  once  so  conservative  in  his  method  of 
using  Scripture  and  so  “unorthodox”  in  his 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
and  significance  of  the  much  disputed  words  of 
the  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  author’s  method  is 
very  minute,  at  times  so  much  so  as  to  appear 
trivial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  read 
much,  but  whether  he  has  made  any  very  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  rather  doubtful.  It  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  than  is 
enjoyed  by  many  of  those  who  otherwise  might 
take  interest  in  the  book. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

How  good  a  thing  it  is  for  the  children  of  all 
ages  when  some  one  gives  them  a  book  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Q.  Richards!  The  author  of  Captain 
January  has  again  and  again  made  us  all  her 
debtor.  Some  Say  and  Neighbors  in  Cyrus, 
is  in  its  fifth  thousand.  Two  charming  little 
stories  full  of  delicacy  and  insight,  good  for 
the  little  ones  to  give  to  grandma,  or  for 
grandma  to  give  to  the  little  ones.  (Estes  and 
Lauriat. ) 

The  House  on  the  Bluff  is  a  western  flood 
story,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright.  The  mistress 
of  this  house.  Grandma  Bacon,  was  kind  and 
benevolent  and  when  the  flood  came  it  found  her 
prepared  to  entertain  many  of  her  neighbors  in 
the  town  below  and  from  the  low  country,  with 
their  children.  It  was  like  a  prolonged  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  to  the  children,  who  played  in  the 
great  attic,  and  in  the  evenings  joined  the  grow 
folks  who  told  or  read  stories,  some  of  them 
true,  a  number  of  which,  it  seems,  appeared  in 
the  prize  story  columns  of  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server.  (American  Tract  Society,  llustrated. 
$1.50.) 

Katherine’s  Keys  is  a  well  intentioned  tale  by 
Sarah  Dowdney.  (Illustrated).  The  keys  are 
the  opportunities  given  to  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  clergyman  in  East  London.  Many  doors 
she  will  not  open  because  of  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  comes  to  her.  Later  she  learns  that 
it  was  a  blessing  that  her  heart’s  desire  was  not 
given  to  her.  When  at  last  a  country  living  is 
given  to  the  tired  vicar,  his  daughter  finds  her 
bunch  of  keys  larger,  and  after  some  hesitation 
she  makes  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  many 
people  and  is  made  happy.  (Dutton.  $1.50.) 

The  children  always  like  Margaret  Sidney’s 
writings.  We  could  wish  that  Delphy,  in  The 
Oingham  Bag,  were  not  quite  so  vivid  a  re¬ 
minder  of  Topey  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  for 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
mantle  has  as  yet  fallen  upon  no  one.  And  ten¬ 
der  hearted  children  are  likely  to  be  grieved  by 
the  injustices  which  some  of  the  grown  people 
practice  on  some  of  the  children.  The  book  is 
bright  and  full  of  incident,  with  abundant  illus¬ 
tration.  (Lothrop.  $1.25.) 

In  The  Children’s  History  Book  have  been 
collected  a  number  of  tales  of  our  own  history 
as  told  by  “Famous  Story  Tellers.  ”  Not  indeed 
by  our  classic  writers,  but  by  such  as  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  Kate 
Upson  Clarke,  Olive  Risley  Seward,  Willis  Boyd 
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Allen  and  others  more  or  lees  well  known.  The 
volume  is  a  capital  one  for  the  children  for  the 
stories  are  well  told  and  well  worth  telling  and 
the  book  is  fully  illustrated.  (Lothrop.  81.50. ) 

- Half  a  Dozen  Oirls,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray, 

are  old  friends  of  a  good  many  girls.  They  are 
out  now  in  a  new  dress,  with  abundant  and 
effective  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 

(Crowell.  81.50.) - After  reading  Probable 

Sons,  the  reviewer  opens  with  dread  a  book  by 
its  unknown  author.  It  would  be  so  likely  that 
she  had  already  struck  twelve !  But  no ;  Teddy's 
Button  is  worthy  of  its  author ;  not  by  any 
means  a  repetition  of  the  former  work,  but  just 
as  unerringly  accomplishing  the  author’s  purpose 
— to  meet  in  ail  simplicity  and  sympathy  the 
truest  need  of  the  human  heart  It  is  not  easy 
to  write  a  story  which  shall  be  as  evangelical  as 
a  tract  and  intended  indeed  for  the  very  same 
purposes  for  which  tracts  are  written,  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  as  bright  and  inter¬ 
esting  and  touching  a  story  as  if  Juliana  Ewing 
or  Laura  Bicuards  had  written  it  But  both 
these  stories  are  precisely  that  (Revell. ) 

Mr.  Horatio  Alger  Jr.,  writes  books  in  which 
the  boys  delight.  Not  the  best  reading  for  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  culture  but  harmless 
after  their  kind.  Frank  Hunter's  Peril,  is'as 
full  of  incident  as  the  name  suggests ;  somewhat 

too  sensational, careful  parents  will  say. - In  the 

same  class* belongs  Harry  Castlemain’s  The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Lost  River  Canyon,  but  there  are  differ¬ 
ences,  the  difference  between  stirring  incident 
and  theatrical  effect.  The  literary  character ,  is 
not  high  but  there  is  a  strong,  breezy  out-of- 
doorness  that  makes  it  wholesome  for  the  boys  to 
enjoy  it — and  enjoy  it  they  will.  (Coates.  81 

each. )- - Marshall  Saunders  justifies  her  stories 

by  their  earnestness  of  purpose  and  especially  by 
her  sympathy  with  animals.  Beautiful  Joe  has 
made  many  a  boy  withhold  his  hand  as  he  was 
about  to  “shy”  a  stone-  at  a  stray  dog.  For  the 
Other  Boy's  Sake  and  Other  Stories  are  capital 
stories,  that  will  make  the  boys  no  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  dogs  and  other  animals  for  being  a 
little  more  considerate  of  other  boys.  (American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  81. ) 

From  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  comes  a 
budget  of  helpful  little  books,  each  expressing, 
in  a  different  way,  the  doctrine  of  right  living. 
In  Culture  and  Reform,  by  Anna  Robertson 
Brown,  the  author  of  What  is  Worth  While 
pleads  for  harmony  between  the  two  great  and 
often  conflicting  ideals  of  modern  life.  “Seek 
ye  flrst  the  Kingdom  of  Qod, ”  she  says;  then 
reform  and  culture  will  go  hand  in  hand.  (35 

cents. ) - The  Happy  Life,  by  Charles  W. 

Eliot  of  Harvard,  is  addressed  to  young  people 
who,  by  graduating  from  college,  have  “entered, 
under  conditions  of  singular  privilege,  upon 

rational  and  responsible  living.  ”  (35  cents. ) - 

The  Rev.  J.  R  Miller,  in  A  Oentle  Heart,  makes 
a  simple  and  affecting  plea  for  the  divine  expres¬ 
sion  of  goodness  in  homes  and  every  day  life. 

(35  cents. ) - In  clear  and  beautiful  English, 

Dean  Farrar  points  out  to  young  men  The  Path 
of  Duty.  His  advice  is  eminently  practical  and 
inspiring.  (35  cents. ) 

An  Elephant's  Track  and  Other  Stories,  by 
M.  E.  M.  Davis,  are  interesting  studies,  some  of 
them  in  dialect,  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  and  also  some  stories  From  the  Quar¬ 
ters,  which  are  in  the  conventional  n^ro  dialect. 
There  is  much  quiet  humor  in  these  tales,  which 
though  short,  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of 
the  locality  almost  as  if  he,  too,  had  been  among 
these  simple  outspoken  people.  The  book  has 
many  good  illustrations  and  will  be  a  very  wel¬ 
come  gift.  (Harper.) 

From  Nelson  and  Sons  come  two  new  and 
romantic  stories  for  young  people.  The  Sign  of 
the  Red  Cross,  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  is  a 
tale  of  Old  London,  ^in_which  The  Plague  and 


the  great  Are  furnish  an  exciting  background 

for  the  adventures  of  two  lovers.  (81.25.) - 

Baffling  the  Blockade,  by  J.  Macdonald  Oxley 
describes  a  ^thrilling  series  of  episodes  in  the 
late  war.  (81.25.) 

Pressed  Flowers  from  the  Holy  Land.  Twelve 
sprays  of  blossoms,  with  their  tints  remarakbly 
well  preserved,  so  bright  are  they  in  hue,  face  each 
a  page  of  texts  and  verse.  These  were  gathered 
and  pressed  by  Harvey  B.  Greene,  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Smith  Barker,  D.D.,  has  written  a  few 
lines  of  introduction.  The  work  is  remarkably 
well  done.  The  book  will  be  a  charming  gift  for 
those  who  love  a  relic  from  our  dear  Lord’s  coun¬ 
try.  (Harvey  B.  Greene,  Lowell,  Masa ) 

When  the  Worst  Comes  to  the  Worst,  by 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  is  a  word  upon  the 
value  of  religious  help  to  those  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  50  cents.) 

- Faith  Building,  by  William  P.  Merrill,  deals 

with  the  honest  doubts  of  earnest  young  people. 
(Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  50  cents. ) 
— — A  store  of  texts  and  poetic  gems  for  a  year 
has  been  compiled  by  Mary  Gray  in  Paths  of 
Sunshine.  (American  Tract  Society.  35  cents. ) 

Grace  Abounding  in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins, 
is  a  collection  of  sermons  preached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  in  the  Fifth-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  Printed  sermons  are  al¬ 
most  too  plentiful  these  days,  but  these  are  help¬ 
ful  and  the  well-made  volume  will  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  Christmas  gift  for  some  one.  (Bonnell, 
Silver  and  Company.  81. ) 

The  World's  Great  Snare  is  by  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheimer.  A  novel  speaks  for  itself  whose 
chapters  have  such  titles  as  “Man  the  Beast 
and  Woman  the  Angel,  ”  “The  Offering  of  a 
Soul,”  “Like  Poison  Lingering  in  the  Brain.” 
There  is  energy,  and  evidence  of  practiced 
writing  and  a  rugged  presentation  of  mining  life 
that  is  forcible.  But  the  picture  does  not  show 
the  art  and  charm  of  Bret  Harte,  who  catches 
the  human  quality,  and  does  not  depict  simply 
the  brutality  of  the  men  in  such  a  life.  Even 
in  mining  life  such  a  thoroughly  disproportioned 
collection  of  wickedness  hardly  exists.  The 
whole  teaching  of  the  book  is  false  in  tone  and 
not  pleasant,  profitable  nor  elevating.  (Lippin- 
cott,  Philadelphia.  81. ) 


Wakefield,  edited  by  James  Gilbert  Riggs; 
Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Robert  Bums,  by  W.  K. 
Wickes  (35  cents) ;  De  Quincey’s  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars,  by  Franklin  T.  Baker  (35  cents) ; 
Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite,  by  Warren  Fenno 
Gregory.  (Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. ) 

Two  excellent  text  books  come  to  us  from  Ginn 
and  Company.  The  First  Greek  Book,  by  John 
W'illiams  White,  is  a  rearrangement,  in  briefer 
form,  of  the  Beginners’  Greek  Book,  published 
four  years  ago.  It  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  teachers,  in  which  the 
author  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  Greek.  (81.35.) - So 

many  works  on  English  Composition  are  now  in 
existence,  that  a  new  one  must  have  a  very  good 
excuse  indeed  for  being,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all. 
The  Forms  of  Discourse,  by  William  B.  Cairns, 
meets  a  definite  need.  The  author  assumes,  with 
reason,  that  most  students  of  composition  are 
in  need  of  practice  rather  than  precept.  They 
have  already  learned  as  many  rules  as  they  can 
assimilate. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Congregational  Work  is  the  title  of  a  new 
missionary  paper  published  by  the  National 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  Its  object  is  to  distribute  more 
widely  a  knowledge  of  the  missionary  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  denomination.  It  will  be  published 
monthly,  excepting  July  and  August.  The  cost 
of  subscription,  to  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  is  ten 
cents  a  year. 

Old  Testament  students  will  be  glad  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Appletons  that  Professor  G. 
Maspero’s  important  new  vork,  The  Struggle  of 
the  Nations,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  is  to 
be  published  immediately.  This  is  a  companion 
volume  to  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the 
East  from  the  XIVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to  the 
end  of  the  Ramesside  period.  This  interval  cov¬ 
ers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and 
their  exodus  therefrom.  The!  recent  discovery 
of  an  Egyptian  Stele  mentioning  the  Israelites 
gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the 
matter  is  discussed  with^  usual^  acumen  by 
the  author. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

Educators  are  thinking  and  talking  a  great 
deal  in  these  days  about  the  need  of  a  common 
standard  in  educational  work.  How  much  can 
fairly  be  expected  of  .the  average  student  in  a 
given  grade?  What  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
teacher?  Pending  any  settlement  of  the  vexed 
questions  every  teacher  is  a  law  to  himself,  and 
every  class  is  pursuing  a  course  of  jtudy  totally 
different  in  scope  and  aim  from  that  of  every 
other  class.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Text 
books  are  multiplying  in  the  land,  not  because 
the  myriad  authors  have  each  something  new 
and  important  to  say ;  but  because,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  agreement  as  to  what  is  best,  each 
must  have  a  scheme  of  his  own. 

A  kind  of  “synoptical  tabulation”  of  mate¬ 
rial  often  treated  before,  is  The  Interpretation 
of  Literature,  by  W.  H.  Crawshaw.  The  author 
discusses  the  various  definitions  and  concep¬ 
tions  of  literature,  and  its  manifestation  in 
poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama.  The  treatment 
is  conscientious  but  perfunctory.^ On  the  whole, 
the  book  reminds  one  forcibly  of  his  college  note 
book.  (Macmillan.  81. ) 

A  new  edition  of  Livy  is  offered  the  public  by 
John  K.  Lord,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Dartmouth 
College.  It  is  intended  for  rapid  reading,  and 

is  furinshed.with  excellent  notes.  (81.20.) - 

Several  new  books  appear  this  month  in  the 
Students’  Series  of  English  Classics.  Each  is 
carefully  edited,  and  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  under  consideration.  The 
following  are  before  us :  Goldsmith’s  Ftear  of 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Haroer  and  Brothers:  George  Washington;  Wood- 

row  Wilson. - English  Society;  Sketched  by  George 

Du  Maurier. - The  Square  ot  Seven.  Edited  by 

E.  IrensBUS  Stevenson. - The  Relation  of  Litera¬ 
ture  to  Life:  Charles  Dudley  Warner. - Frances 

Waldeaux;  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. - A  Virginia 

Cavalier;  Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Complete  Bache¬ 
lor. ^ he  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vof.  III.;  Spen¬ 
cer. - The  Story  of  Architecture;  Charles  Thomp¬ 

son  Mathews. 

-Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Sentimental  Tommy. 

Vol.  II.;  J.  M.  Barrie - My  Lady  Niiotirie  ai-d 

Margaret  Ogilvj;  The  Same. - Howto  Lisicu  to 

Music;  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Last  Days  of  Knickerbocker 
Life  in  New  York;  Abram  C.  Dayton. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Beyond  the  Horizon;  Henry  D. 
Kimball. - A  Bot  and  the  Christ;  Frank  C.  Had¬ 
dock. - Poems  Pastoral  and  Psalm;  Benjamin 

Copeland. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  The  Illustrated  Bible 
Treasury.  Edited  by  William  Wright. 

The  Congregationalist:  The  Book  of  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age. 

H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston:  A  Square  Talk  to  Young 
Men;  H.  L.  Hastings. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York:  Chari¬ 
ties  Directory.  Seventh  Edition. 

Ginn  and  Company :  Spenser’s  Britomart;  Marv 
E  Litchfield.  ^ 

American  Book  Company:  Short  Stories  of  Our 
Shy  Neighbors;  M.  A.  B.  Kelly. 


For  December:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly 
Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Biblical  World;  Union  Seminary 
Magazine;  Quiver;  Chinese  Recorder;  School  Re¬ 
view. 


For  January:  Frank  Leslie’s 
Magazine  of  Art;  What  to  Eat. 
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A  CAMPAIGN  FOB  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  PN 
WASHINGTON  CITY. 

At  the  auggestioD  of  the  Foreign  Board, ^the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wash¬ 
ington  city,  by  order  of  Presbytery,  arranged 
for  “Concerted  Meetings,  Sermons  and.  Ad¬ 
dresses,”  December  11th  to  14th,  1896.  Prelim¬ 
inary  letters  were  sent  to  every  pastor  and  ses¬ 
sion,  asking  to  have  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  13th, 
set  apart  for  this  cause.  Unanimous  coopera¬ 
tion  was  secured;  and  on  that  day,  not’ only 
was  a  sermon  on ’Poreign'Missions  preached  {[in 
every  pulpit  in  the  Presbytery,  but  every  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was 
addressed  on  this  [subject.  "  In  [many’  cases, 
offerings  were  taken,  either  the  regular  annual 
offering,  or  a  special  one. 

The  work  began  with  a  meeting  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Presbyterial  Missionary  Union, 
held  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Fourth  Church, 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Kelly’s.  Dr.  William  C.  Alex¬ 
ander,  President  of  the  Union,  presided.  It 
being  a  regular  quarterly  meeting,  reports  were 
read,  and  Secretary  Brown  delivered  a  noble  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Master  and  Foreign  Missions.” 
This  was  sub- soil  work,  and [, fitly  inaugurated 
the  campaign. 

At  3 :30  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  chapel  of 
the  “Covenant”  was  crowded  with  Junior  En- 
deavorers;  Mrs.  Hamlin  presided,  and  very  stir¬ 
ring  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Fannie  Nelson 
of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Brown,  That  evening, 
at  the  same  place,  an  informal  meeting  of  min¬ 
isters,  church  officers,  foreign  [[missionary  com¬ 
mittees,  etc.  was  held,  to  discuss  the  question, 
“How  can  w"e  increase  the  interest  and  efficiency 
of  our  churches  in  this  work?”  There  were 
many  brief  speeches,  questions  and  answers, 
helpful  suggestions,  and  a  season  of  prayer. 
Then  followed  a  social  hour,  with  simple  re¬ 
freshments. 

On  Sunday,  the  three  visiting  brethren.  Dr. 
Brown,  Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  a’member  of  [the 
Board,  and  the  Rev.  William  S.  Bannerman 
of  Gaboon,  .\frica,  each  preached  twice  and 
addressed  a  Sunday-school  before  the  morning, 
and  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  before  the 
evening  service ;  thus  reaching  twelve  congre¬ 
gations.  At  the  Ministers’  Meeting  on  Monday 
morning,  reports  were  heard  from  most  of  the 
churches,  which  were  most  encouraging;  the 
general  tenor  being  that  Sunday  had  been  the 
best  day  for  Foreign  Missions  ever  experienced. 
Several  pastors  said  they  knew  of  people  previ¬ 
ously  hostile  or  indifferent  who  had  frankly  said 
they  were  converted.  Indeed,  it^may  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  the  day  marked  a  revival  for  this 
great  cause.  And  this  not  only  where  the  visit¬ 
ing  brethren  preached  ’  and’spoke,  but  also,  and 
jKJssibly  quite  as  much,  where  the  pastors  them¬ 
selves  set  forth  the  work  ana  pressed  home  its 
claims. 

Monday  evening  the  effort  closed  with  a  mass¬ 
meeting  at  the  New  York-avenue  Church,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Vice-President[of^the  United 
States,  and  having  among  its  vice  presidents 
many  well  known  men,  as  Mr.  Justice  [Harlan, 
Senator  Cullon,  Hon.  John  *  Dalzell,  Colonel 
John  Hay,  the  Hon.  Charles  Lyman,  Chief 
Justice  Nott,  Judge  Peelle,  Professor  Walcott, 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Warner,  George  W.  McLanahan, 
William  Ballantyne,  etc.  Drs.  Brown  and  Da¬ 
vies  and  Mr.  Bannerman  made  very  eloquent 
addresses,  and !  Dr.  Brown  read  a  very  stirring 
letter  from  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  testifying 
to  the  success,’ as  well  as  to  the* need,  of  mission 
work  in  Korea. 

For  the  encouragement  of  other  ’'cities,  it 
should  be  said  that  these  meetings  seem  to 
have'been  an  unqualified  success.  Great  inter¬ 
est  has  been  aroused  in  all  branches  of  our 
churches.  Old  and  young  have  been  reached. 
Dr.  Brown  is  especially  strong  in  speaking  to 
business  men.  He  is  frank,  direct,  explicit,  and 
very  fervent  and  convincing.  He  made,  in  all, 


nine  addresses  here ;  in  no  case  repeating  him¬ 
self,  and  presenting  many  fresh  and  even  novel 
views,  an  extremely  difScult  thing,  certainly,  to 
accomplish.  He  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
Washington  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Davies  also 
made  a  great  impression  for  eloquence.  Mr. 
Bannerman  has  a  fascinating  story  to  tell,  and 
tells  it  grandly.  It  would  be  a  vast  blessing  to 
any  city  to  have  such  a  visit  from  these  three 
men  as  we  have  just  enjoyed. 

After  all,  however,  the  real  progress  of  the 
cause  depends  on  the  fidelity  of  the  pastors. 
No  praise,  can  be  too  high  for  the  ministers  of 
this  Presbytery,  who  entered  into  this  move¬ 
ment,  not  formally  and  perfunctorily,  but  most 
heartily,  and  carried  it  on  to  complete  success. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin. 

Deo.  15, 1896. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
*[No  age  has  produced  a  more  plentiful  crop  of 
social  theories  than  our  own.  It  is  often  com¬ 
placently  called  the  “Sociological  Age.”  If  by 
this  is  meant  that  social  problems  receive  more 
attention  than  formerly,  are  more  thoroughly 
and  widely  discussed  and  awaken  more  general 
interest,  the  name  is  a  correct  one.  If  we  mean 
by  this  name  to  claim  that  we  have  actually 
reached  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  an  age  which  inherited 
many  social  difficulties  and  bequeathed  none, 
the  name  is  correct  by  anticipation  only.  We 
have  yet  achieved  nothing  of  the  sort.  Discus¬ 
sions,  however  able,  do  not  transform  society. 
Experience  has  a  rather  cruel  way  of  weeding 
out  and  throwing  away  as  useless  many  beauti¬ 
ful  theories.  The  problems  of  labor  and  capital, 
of  neglected  childhood,  especially  of  concentrated 
poverty  and  vice  in  cities,  still  remain  to  vex 
us.  They  are  solved  in  the  closet  of  the  student 
but  cry  out  with  bitter  voice  on  the  streets. 

■.It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  ferment  of 
mere  discussion,  anu  apparent  conclusiveness  of 
untried  theories  to  a  practically  successful  ex¬ 
periment  in  dealing  with  these  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  life.  A  pamphlet  recently  issued 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo 
contains  abundant  evidence  that  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  on  under  the  care  of  that 
church  during  the  past  year.  It  is  the  first 
annual  report  of  “Welcome  Hall,”  the  centre  of 
its  work  in  the  tenement  region  of  Buffalo. 

This  work  had  its  origin  in  discouragement. 
The  church  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  its 
charitable  work  during  the  winter  of  1893  and 
1894.  Much  was  done  to  relieve  the  immediate 
pressure  of  poverty  and  individual  distress  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture,  either  in  uplifting  the  life  of  the  poor  or 
in  removing  the  causes  of  their  poverty.  They 
were  helped  into  deeper  helplessness.  It  was 
decided  “to  concentrate  activity  on  a  limited 
section  of  the  city.”  Miss  Remington  was 
called  from  similar  work  in  New  Haven  to  take 
charge  of  the  experiment  which  was  begun  No¬ 
vember  1st,  1894. 

In  considering  the  methods  of  this  undertak¬ 
ing  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  central,  all  em¬ 
bracing  principle  by  which  it  has  been  gov¬ 
erned.  The  published  report  gives  this  in  one 
very  significant  sentence:  “Miss  Remington 
commenced  her  new  life  by  calling  on  all  her 
neighbors.”  This  has  not  been  work  at  arm’s 
length.  Miss  Remington  has  lived  on'  Seneca 
street  and  made  herself  one  with ’[the  people  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded.  She  has’[’gone  into 
their  homes,  or  rather  she  has  gone  [into  the 
places  where  they  live — there  are  few  homes 
there.  Night  and  day  she  has  lived  among 
them  and  has  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  their 
narrow  and  burdened  lives.  She  has  gained 
that  knowledge  of  them  and  sympathy  with  them 
which  is  to  be  found  only  inside  the  doors  which 
hide  their  wretchedness.  And  she  has  won  that 
power  over  them  which  could  be  gained  in  a 


no  less  costly  way,  than  daily,  symiiathetic  con¬ 
tact  with  them  in  their  poverty  and  misery. 

Given  to  start  with  this  personal  hold  on  her 
people  which  draws  them  about  her,  her  meth¬ 
ods  become  of  secondary  importance,  merely  the 
devices  by  which  she  tries  to  bring  the  hearts 
she  has  already  won  under  helpful  influences. 
An  enumeration  of  them  will  show  in  how  many 
ways  she  touches  the  lives  of  the  people.  There 
is  the  Sabbath-school,  the  Sunday  Evening  Gos¬ 
pel  Service,  the  Mother’s  Meeting  where  the 
women  are  taught  to  sew,  the  Friendly  Workers’ 
Society  for  girls  over  thirteen,  who  are  taught 
to  make  garments,  the  Sewing  School,  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  the  Men’s  Club,  the  Young  Men’s 
Club,  the  Girl’s  Club  and  the  Boys’  Club,  the 
Thursday  Evening  General  Meeting  and  the 
Band  of  Hope  Temperance  Society.  In  all  these 
ways  Miss  Remington  has  been  trying  to  interest 
and  educate  and  win  to  better  things  her  “chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor.  ’  ’ 

A  year  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  measure 
results.  If  during  twelve  months  Miss  Reming¬ 
ton  had  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  this :  to 
win  a  way  into  their  sympathies,  to  get  hold  of 
the  real  inwardness  of  their  lives,  to  gather 
from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
into  these  various  organizations  and  meetings, 
to  let  some  stray  gleams  of  light  into  their 
minds,  to  give  them  some  glimpses  of  interests 
higher  and  broader  than  their  own,  to  take  away 
the  desolate  feeling  that  no  one  cared  for  them 
— if  this  were  all,  it  would  still  be  a  noble  and 
successful  year’s  work.  But  she  has  done  mors 
than  this.  There  has  been  a  distinct  and  meas¬ 
urable  effect  upon  the  community  at  large. 
Take  a  single  group  of  facts.  A  year  ago  there 
were  eighty-four  families  in  the  Welcome  Hall 
district  on  the  books  of  the  City  Charities.  To¬ 
day  there  are  eight.  And  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  money  of  the  church  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  city  money.  It  means  that  by  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  money  these 
families  have  been  put  on  their  feet  and  helped 
toward  self-support.  Work  has  been  found  for 
the  men,  the  money  has  been  saved  from  the 
clutch  of  the  saloon  keeper  and  turned  into  the 
support  of  the  family.  Formerly  the  common 
method  in  the  district  was  to  buy  coal  by  the 
pail  and  flour  by  the  pound,  now  seventy-five 
families  have  from  one  to  three  tons  of  coal,  and 
fifty-two  have  a  barrel  of  flour  paid  for  with 
their  own  money.  ’The  children  have  saved 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  In  short,  these 
families  are  being  taught  the  elements  of  fru¬ 
gality,  the  first  and  hardest  lesson  the  extremely 
poor  have  to  learn. 

Miss  Remington’s  work  among  the  children  is 
particularly  hopeful.  She  has  “cleaned  up,” 
helped  clothe  and  taken  to  school  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  children.  It  is  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  notion  that  these  very  poor  like  dirt. 
That  this  is  not  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Miss  Remington’s  regular  “bribe”  to  keep  the 
children — even  the  boys — in  school  for  a  week  is 
a  bath  at  the  Hall.  No  clearer  evidence  that 
they  are  fond  of  the  bath  could  be  adduced. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  behavior  of  the  boys.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
finished  product  yet;  but  it  is  something  in  the 
place  of  nothing,  a  blade  of  grass  where  there 
was  none.  They  are  unruly  yet  but  Miss  Rem¬ 
ington  has  such  a  hold  upon  their  hearts  that 
she  can  keep  them  even  in  mass  within  the 
limits  of  decency.  There  are  a  few  among  them 
who,  on  the  principle  that  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man,  will  grow  up  gentlemen. 

Let  me  give  three  simple  incidents  to  show 
how  the  moral  leaven  is  working  in  all  classes 
in  the  community. 

A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman  appeared  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  poor  tenements  of  this  region 
not  long  ago,  and  called  to  a  small  group  of 
Welcome  Hall  boys,  who  were  playing  in  front 
of  the  house.  She  asked  the  boys  if  they  would 
not  get  her  a  few  sticks  for  a  fire  as  she  had 
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a  sick  baby  and  no  &e,’  They  cheerfully  aasented 
and  started  on  their  errand — that  is  all  but  one 
who  lingered  behind.  He '  asked  if  they  had 
anything  to  eat  iu  the  house,  as  he  judged 
from  the  pallor  of  the  woman’s  face  they  had 
not  A  little  grimy  list  went  down  into  his 
pocket  and  found  a  “nickel.  ’’  It  was  given  the 
woman  to  buy  bread  for  herself  and  the  baby. 
The  boys  soon  came  back  with  the  sticks,  built 
a  fire  and  went  away.  A  little  later  a  farmer 
brought  in  a  basket  of  apples.  The  woman  told 
him  that  he  must  be  mistaken  but  he  said  no, 
that  some  little  boys  on  the  street  had  bought 
them  and  sent  them  to  the  woman  with  the 
sick  baby.  A  little  later  still,  a  basket  of 
potatoes  came  also  for  the  “woman  with  the 
sick  baby.’’  And  next  morning  the  little  un¬ 
washed  Samaritans  appeared  to  inquire  after 
mother  and  child.  This  is  what  the  boys  are 
becoming. 

•A  certain  troublesome  class  of  girls  in  the 
Sunday  school  had  been  given  up  in  despair  and 
abandoned  by  every  teacher  who  had  attempted 
to  cope  with  it.  A  young  lady  of  the  church 
expre^ed  her  desire  to  teach  a  class  which  she 
could  invite  to  her  home.  Miss  Remington  at 
once  thought  of  these  girls.  She  told  them  of 
the  lady’s  wish.  Instantly  they  were  in  a 
quiver  of  excitement  and  asked  if  they  could 
tolong  to  that  class.  They  were  told  that  they 
might.  The  teacher  was  absent  several  Sundays 
but  the  girls  came  each  time  until  the  teacher 
appeared.  When  the  coveted  invitation  was 
given,  one  of  the  girls — the  very  worst  one — said, 

“Can’t  we  bring  Dora - ,  she  never  can  go 

anywhere.  ’  ’  That  is  what  the  girls  are  becoming. 

“I  can’t  understand  what’s  come  over  my  hus 
band.  He  ain’t  ugly  the  way  he  used  tobe. ’’ 
This  from  a  poor  ^neca  street  woman  to  a 
neighbor.  This  man  Miss  Remington  had  vis¬ 
ited  in  jail,  found  him  work  when  he  was  re¬ 
leased,  help^  his  wife  a  little  with  the  children 
so  that  she  could  clean  herself  and  the  house 
in  fact,  had  helped  him  toward  decency  and 
self-resp^t.  “He  ain’t  ugly  the  way  he  used 
to  be,’’  is  the  wife’s  Thanksgiving  song  this 
year. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  enough  to  show  that 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  vice  in  this  district 
has  been  effectively  grappled  with.  The  first 
inch  of  uplift  is  always  the  hardest  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  The  principles  which  have  governed 
this  work  are  confidently  offered  as  correct  by 
the  demonstration  of  experience.  A  limited  dis¬ 
trict  for  each  church,  a  resident  influence.  I 
money  used  with  intelligence  and  love,  work 
done  continually  and  confessedly  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  these  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  city. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  Welcome  Hall,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  leading  the  sheep 
and  bearing  the  lambs  in  His  bosom.  This  is 
a  fitting  emblem.  The  secret  of  Welcome  Hall 
is  Miss  Remington’s  influence;  the  secret  of  her 
influence  is  the  presence  of  Christ.  That  com¬ 
munity  has  felt  the  elevating  touch  of  the  Re¬ 
deeming  Christ. 

A  TRUE  BLUE  PROHIBITION  TOWN. 
Right  down  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  State,  situated  twenty-five  miles 
form  the  “smoky  city’’  of  Pittsburg  is  a  thriv 
ing  borough  of  some  8,000  souls,  with  as  many 
more  adjoining,  not  yet  included  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  county,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  “father  of  his  country’’  and  itself 
rejoices  in  the  same  appellation.  Here  you  find 
thrift,  enterprise,  a  college,  lots  of  churches 
and  genuine  prohibition,  that  does  prohibit. 

Not  a  saloon  exists  here  or  tries  to  exist. 
Washington  county  has  an  area  of  nearly  900 
square  miles  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  free 
from  that  thrice  accursed  thing,  the  saloon. 
And  how  is  this  and  how  does  it  come  about 
do  you  ask,  gentle  readers? 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  1862,  when  the  black  war 
cloud  hung  over  us  like  a  funeral  pall,  “if  there 
is  virtue  enough  in  this  nation  to  save  it,  it 
will  be  saved.  If  not,  it  will  not  be  saved.’’ 
Under  God  and  the  skilful  hand  of  the  dear  man 
who  spoke  those  true  words  was  our  heritage 
preserved  and  our  land  cleansed  by  the  terrible 
fiery  ordeal  through  which  she  passed,  of  the 
awful  curse  of  slavery.  The  moral  sentiment  of 
this  community  says,  “we  do  not  want  the 


saloon  in  our  midst  and  we  will  not  have  it.” 
That  is  the  whole  story  plain  and  simple. 

Politics  in  any  shape  or  form  hath  not  en¬ 
tered  into  this  contest  at  all.  The  question  has 
been  purely  “shall  we  have  license  or  no  li¬ 
cense.’’  Now  if  right  here  is  not  an  object 
lesson  for  our  worthy  and  sometimes  a  little 
over  zealous  (perhaps)  prohibition  friends, 
where  shall  we  look  for  one?  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  I  have  met  seem  to  think 
the  only  proper  way  to  fight  the  saloon  is  to  do 
it  politically.  In  the  recent  national  election 
as  the  saying  is  in  these  parts,  they  “cut  no 
ice!’’  There  are  in  this  little  city  twenty- 
three  organized  evangelical  churches — live  ones, 
too,  they  are,  and  wield  a  strong  and  intent 
influence  for  good  in  this  community.  So  large 
a  proportionate  number  of  church  going  people 
I  have  not  met  elsewhere  in  this  goodly  “key¬ 
stone”  State.  Of  these  three  are  straight  line 
Presbyterian,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  First,  now 
has  two  excellent  pastors. 

The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  James  I.  Brownson, 
father  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastors  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  now 
entered  upon  his  fiftieth  year  and  in  a  few 
months  (D.  V.)  will  be  able  to  celebrate  hie 
golden  wedding  with  this  people  whom  he  has 
so  long  and  faithfully  served.  Honored  and 
loved  is  he  in  this  community  as  few  men  ever 
are  anywhere.  Straight  as  an  arrow,  hair  and 
beard  almost  as  white  as  enow,  in  vigorous 
health,  but  for  failing  eyesight  he  would  put 
to  shame  many  men  of  forty-five.  Rev.  T.  R. 
Alexander  is  the  co-pastor,  now  in  his  splendid 
prime,  and  good  for  yet  many  useful  years  in 
the  Master’s  vineyard.  Rev.  J.  H.  Snowden, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  is  a  younger  man, 
and  to  judge  by  hie  looks,  if  dyspepsia  ever  at¬ 
tacks  him,  dyspepsia  will  get  the  worst  of  it ! 
Hie  church  has  a  membership  of  nearly  700  and 
he  preaches  to  what  Dr.  Cuyler  used  to  love  so 
well,  an  “open  eyed  congregation.”  Rev. 
Matthew  Rutherford,  a  scholarly  young  man,  is 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church  and  doing  excellent 
work,  though  installed  but  a  few  months  ago. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  a 
stronghold  here,  having  three  churches,  all 
manned  by  young  pastors  who  are  thoroughly 
aggressive.  So  little  difference  is  there  now 
between  the  United  Presbyterians  and  our  own 
church,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  capital  idea 
for  us  to  steal  from  them  at  least  two  out  of  the 
three  brilliant  young  men  referred  to. 

There  are  also  three  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  here,  all  prosperous,  and  one  Meth¬ 
odist  Prostestant.  The  Episcopalians  have 
two.  and  the  Disciple  or  Christian  Church  one 
which  has  a  vigorous  growth  with  a  membership 
of  700.  It  was  organized  back  in  the  twenties. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Kersey,  less 
than  forty  years  of  age,  recently  from  Peoria, 
Ill.,  is  a  very  bright  man  and  has  the  largest 
Sunday  evening  congregation  in  the  city. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  the  pastors 
here  are  all  young  men. 

The  churches  as  a  whole,  arc  a  power  in  this 
community  and  make  themselves  felt,  so  that 
there  is  a  thoroughly  bracing  moral  atmosphere 
unmistakable,  which  even  a  stranger  feels  at 
once.  The  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
one  of  the  'very  oldest  in  the  State,  is  located 
here  and  has  [a  record  of  which  any  college 
might  well  be  proud. 

Jefferson  College  was  planted  in  this  county 
a  few  miles  distant  from  here  in  1802.  Wash¬ 
ington  College  was  founded  four  years  later  in 
this  then  very  small  village.  From  that  time 
onward  they  were  strong  rivals.  The  celebrated 
Kentucky  divine,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D., 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  former  college 
and  it  had  a  large  Southern  patronage.  In  due 
process  of  time  the  free  soil  sentiment  and  the 
arrogance  of  slavery  began  to  clash,  and  when 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  Mrs.  Stowe’s  classic 


masterpiece  that  will  live  as  long  as  does  the 
English  language,  appeared,  then  the  vials  of 
wrath  bubbled  over,  and  many  a  battle  did  ihe 
students  fight  with  each  other,  some  of  them 
with  weapons  far  more  deadly  than  tongues. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  every  Southern 
youth  left  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as  it  was  in 
1862  when  all  thoughtful  men  saw  that  either 
this  Government  or  slavery  must  perish,  so  it 
was  equally  apparent  to  the  friends  of  both  col¬ 
leges  that  both  of  them  could  not  survive.  Wise 
counsels]  prevailed  and  in  1865  the  two  were 
united  with  name  of  both  given,  (Washington 
and  Jefferson).  For  the  past  fifteen  years  its 
honored  and  able  President  has  been  the  Rev. 

J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D.,  a  strong  man  of  sterling 
worth,  under  whose  excellent  leadership  this 
institution  was  never  more  prosperous  than  it 
is  to-day.  With  an  able  corps  of  instructors  for 
tis  faculty,  thoroughness  in  all  things  seems  to 
be  the  keynote  and  the  foundation  principle 
upon  which  they  build.  The  worthy  doctor, 
himself  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
is^too  honest  a  man  not  to  despise  everything 
like  ^sham  or  shoddy  work,  and  so  they  will 
have  none  of  it  here.  Among  its  alumni  the 
college  records  show  the  names  of  James  Gilles¬ 
pie  Blaine,  General  James  A.  Beaver,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania,  ex-Governor  John  A. 
Wise  of  Old  Virginia,  United  States  Senator 
Matthew  S.  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  under  General  Grant,  Dr.  John  Nathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  was  its  first  President  after  the 
union  of  the  two  colleges.  Hon.  E.  F.  Acheson, 
the  able  representative  in  Congress  at  this  time 
of 'this  district.  United  States  Senator  Israel 
Pickens  from  Alabama,  and  a  long  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists,  besides, 
who  have  won  fame  and  honor  in  the  great  and 
grand  old  Pennsylvania  State. 

Eighteen  Moderators  of  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies,  including  North  and  South,  have 
graduated  here.  It  now  numbers  three  hundred 
students  and  a  foot  ball  team  which  is  the  pride 
and  modest  (?)  boast  of  every  boy  in  the  col¬ 
lege.  So  far,  it  has  proven  invincible  and 
stands  to-day  the  champion  club  of  the  State. 
On  last  Thanskgiving  Day  at  Pittsburg,  they 
vanquished  the  best  team  in  the  city  on  as 
closely  a  contested  field  as  has  probably  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  By  a 
score  of  four  to  nothing !  Ten  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  game,  and  you  can  judge  of  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  here  is  wide  awake  and 
prospering  vigorously.  An  excellent  female  sem¬ 
inary  is  also  flourishing  under  the  able  manage 
ment  of  Miss  N.  Sherrard,  who  has  been  its 
principal  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  A 
corps  of  fifteen  teachers  of  high  character  and 
scholarship  render  it  a  first  class  institution 
of  its  kind.  Although  non  sectarian,  it  is 
under  genial  Presbyterian  influences  and  has 
pursued  the  unbroken  tenor  of  its  way  for  now 
full  threescore  years,  having  been  organized  in 
18,^.  As  in  the  college,  so  here  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  honest,  thorough  work  is  required,  and 
all  the  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Greek 
roots  and  recite  to  a  splendid  Greek  scholar. 
Prof.  Linn,  one  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  faculty.  There  are  now  between  150 
and  200  students  in  attendance,'  and  the  college 
was  never  more  prospeorus.  Among  its  alumni 
is  found  the  name  of  the  famous  authoress, 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  while  very  many  of  its 
graduates  have  filled  high  places  of  honor  and 
usefulness  as  teachers  in  a  number  of  different 
States,  while  some  have  sought  the  foreign  mis 
sion  field.  Thus  you  see  this  little  prohibition 
city  is^wel!  equipped  to  educate  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  both~sexes  who  gather  here  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  learning  [and  so  is  a  center  of  influence 
for  good], that  reaches  far  and  wide.  Long  may 
it  wave.  Henry  M.  Pomerot. 

Washington,  Pa. 


Dlec«inb«r  24,  1896. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  diecourseB  of  the  completion 
of  “Nineteen  Centuries” : 

By  general  agreement  of  scholars  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  Christian  era  has  been  set  four 
years  wrong.  By  general  agreement  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  December  25th,  has  also  been  set 
wrong.  It  is  the  fact  of  Christ,  not  the  date 
of  Christ,  that  concerns  the  Christian.  The 
year  and  the  day  of  his  birth  concern  the  tech¬ 
nical  chronologist,  and  nobody  else.  So  little 
have  feast  days  and  celebrations  to  do  with  re¬ 
ligion  that  it  never  occurred  to  one  of  the  four 
evangelists  to  tell  us  the  day  and  the  month. 
We  know  the  exact  day  and  month  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  business  documents  of  older  date  were 
signed ;  when  this  field  was  bought  or  that  slave 
sold ;  but  neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  ever  thought 
of  it  that  by  and  by  men  might  want  to  celebrate 
the  day  when  Jesus  was  born.  Luke,  most  care¬ 
ful  of  the  four,  does  tell  us  the  year ;  it  was 
when  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria,  whenever 
that  may  have  been ;  but  he  does  not  think  to 
tell  us  in  which  year  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
occurred  the  birth  which  was  to  be  the  most 
momentous  in  the  history  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
And  BO,  when  the  Christian  era  was  adopted,  to 
take  the  place  of  that  of  the  Foundation  of 
Rome,  the  historians  of  the  day  could  not  fix 
with  certainty  the  right  year  for  our  Lord’s 
birth;  and  modern  research  shows  that  Cyrenius 
was  not  Governor  of  Syria,  and  that  Jesus  was 
not  born  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  year  1  A.D.,  but 
probably  in  the  year  4  B.C.,  so-called ;  and  that 
the  blessed  advent  did  not  occur  on  December 
25th,  but  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  when.  All  this  teaches  us  the  old  lesson, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  or  drink, 
nor  birthdays  or  birthyears,  nor  form  or  ritual, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

If  the  modern  chronologists  are  right,  the 
Christmas  we  are  about  to  celebrate  really  be¬ 
longs  not  to  the  year  1896,  but  to  the  year  1900. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  exact  day  and  month, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  are  now  really  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  be- 
inning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nineteen 
undred  years  have  passed  since  the  shepherds 
heard  the  blessed  song  of  peace  and  good-will. 
Nineteen  centuries  have  failed  to  see  the  prom¬ 
ise  fulfilled,  and  they  pass  on  the  duty  unac¬ 
complished,  and  the  honor  unachieved  to  a  cen¬ 
tury  which  shall  complete  two  chiliads  May 
we  hope  that  the  new  century  will  be  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  more  favored  than  that  which  looks 
back  with  disappointed  face  as  it  fades  away  in 
distance  and  mist! 

Yet  this  nineteenth  century  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  God  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it  since  the  three  first,  unless  it  be  that 
which  saw  the  first  fruits  of  the  Reformation. 


The  Catholic  Review  has  this,  on  the  whole, 
cordial  notice  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Moody  in 
New  York.  We  must  except,  however,  to  its 
sweeping  remark  that  the  labors  of  most  of  our 
Protestant  Evangelists,  tend  to  bring  religion 
into  ridicule  and  contempt  because  of  the  sensa¬ 
tionalism  of  their  methods.  Our  contemporary 
must  derive  its  impressions  from  the  sensational 
dailies,  rather  than  from  actual  observation  of 
the  services  thus  criticized.  A  portion  of  the 
daily  press  is  quite  unscrupulous  in  this  matter 
of  reporting  Protestant  special  services,  habitu 
ally  seeking  for  something,  however  trivial  it 
may  be,  of  a  sensational  tenor,  or  which  can  be 
made  to  serve  to  this  end.  Thus  it  is  that  what 
was  in  fact  entirely  unexceptionable  as  to  both 
manner  and  matter,  is  misconstrued  and  misrep¬ 
resented,  to  the  turning  of  things  entirely  proper 
and  even  solemn,  into  lightness  and  ridicule. 
These  reporters  know  the  columns  they  cater  for, 
and  order  their  discourse  to  suit,  for  they  must 
needs  secure  space  and  consideration  that  they 
may  live.  And  thus  it  is  that  they  are  the  true 
successors  of  those  who  once  upon  a  time  in 
Jerusalem  ascribed  the  zeal  of  the  apostles  to 
over-much  new  wine,  having  no  conception  of 


what  was  really  going  forward.  But  our  re¬ 
spected  contemporary  siyles  Mr.  Moody’s  preach¬ 
ing  as  “A  Good  Work,”  and  says: 

Every  Christian  must  commend  the  work  that 
Mr.  Moody,  the  Protestant  evangelist  has  been 
engaged  in  in  this  city.  That  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  a  Catholic  can  assent  to  Mr. 
Moody’s  opinions  or  beliefs  as  to  what  is  or 
what  is  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  all  Catholics  acknowledge  that 
sincere  belief  in  and  practice  of  any  form  of 
Protestantism  is  to  a  large  extent  at  least  Chris¬ 
tian  in  its  essence  and  therefore  to  be  preferred 
to  infidelity  or  to  mere  religious  indifference. 

The  fact  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
nominal  Protestants,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
rarely  if  ever  enter  a  church  or  come  under  any 
Christian  influences  directly  once  their  Sunday- 
school  period  has  been  passed.  The  ministers 
do  not  and  cannot  reach  these  great  numbers  of 
unattached  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  many  of 
these  BO  called  “evangelizing”  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed — “Salvationists,”  “Volunteers,”  “Pray¬ 
ing-bands”  and  the  like. 

Now  most  of  these  irregular  methods  of  gather¬ 
ing  unattached  Protestants,  so  as  to  bring  for  a 
time  at  least  religion  to  the  attention  of  their 
minds,  are  open  to  various  objections  among 
which  is  that  most  of  them  tend  to  bring  re¬ 
ligion  into  ridicule  and  contempt  because  of 
the  sensationalism  that  forms  a  part  of  most  of 
these  methods. 

But  for  Mr.  Moody  it  can  be  said  that  he  is 
sincere,  is  earnest,  pious,  really  appears  to  love 
God  and  the  cause  of  Christ  as  he  understands 
it,  and  is  eminently  successful  through  his  zeal, 
eloquence,  and  sagacity  in  presenting  religion  in 
a  way  to  win  his  Protestant  auditors  back  from 
their  coldness  or  indifference  and  induce  a  great 
number  of  them  to  attach  themselves  perma¬ 
nently  to  some  form  or  other  of  Christianity, 
even  though  it  be  one  of  the  defective  forms 
that  compose  the  Portestant  sects.  And  it  is  to 
be  added  as  greatly  in  his  favor  that  Mr.  Moody 
has  all  along  through  his  evangelizing  career, 
that  has  lasted  now  very  many  years,  been  not 
only  courteous  and  magnanimous,  but  even  cor¬ 
dial  in  his  references  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  religion.  _ 

When  one  reflects  how  many  Catholics  there 
are  in  all  our  large  cities  who  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  much  unattached  as  the  Prot¬ 
estants  who  make  up  the  most  part  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  audiences,  there  arises  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  Catholics  have  not  some  sort  of 
agency  at  work  corresponding  to  Mr.  Moody  and 
his  work.  If  these  Catholics,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  will  not  go  to  the  church,  it  may  be  well 
asked  might  not  some  one  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  go  to  them? 

The  [Observer  discusses  “The  Raines  Liquor 
Tax  Law”  noting  the  charge  made  by  its  author, 
“that  there  are  now  4,000  places  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city  hall  selling  liquor  illegally,” 
and  the  fact  that  the  police  are  less  vigilant  in 
their  efforts  to  rigidly  enforce  its  provisions  for 
the  reason  that  the  magistrates  fail  to  back 
them,  our  contemporary  continues : 

Plainly,  the  intent  of  the  Raines  law  is  to 
prohibit  all  sale  of  liquor  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
save  in  bona  fide  hotels  and  to  bona  fide  guests, 
to  be  drunk  with  real  meals,  or  in  their  own 
rooms.  But  as  it  imposes  an  equal  tax  upon 
saloons,  restaurants  and  hotels,  which  sell  liquor, 
the  saloons  and  restaurants,  in  order  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  Sunday  sales,  become  hotels  in 
name.  The  requisite  num  er  of  rooms  are  ex¬ 
temporized,  a  sandwich  serves  as  a  meal,  and  a 
guest  is  any  customer  who  may  happen  in. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  existence  of  such 
hotels,  and  of  the  Sunday  clubs,  constitute  a 
real  violation  of  the  law.  Yet  owing  to  the 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  its  provisions, 
magistrates,  judges  and  juries  will  not  find 
indictments  nor  convict  under  it,  shield¬ 
ing  themselves  by  the  plea  that  all  criminal 
statutes  must  be  strictly  construed.  With 
1,8,36  complaints  of  violations  of  the  law,  indict¬ 
ments  have  been  found  in  but  509  cases,  and 
out  of  2.33  trials  there  have  been  only  seventeen 
convictions.  Moreover,  competent  observers  de¬ 
clare  that  Sunday  drinking  has  increased  under 
the  law,  that  the  “mock”  hotels  are  not  only 
worse  dens  of  drunkenness  on  Sunday  tha’'  the 


old  wide  open  aalooo,  but  serve  as  a  resort  for 
the  vicious  of  both  sexes.  Disguised  as  hotels, 
saloons  which  formerly  were  closed  at  night  and 
on  Sunday  are  now  never  shut,  and  in  many 
cases  are  mere  breeding  places  of  vice  and  crime. 

Despite  its  serious  defects,  however,  it  will  be 
unwise  to  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  law, ' 
which  contains  some  excellent  features.  It 
abolishes  the  old  boards  of  excise,  a  clear  nin 
over  previous  conditions.  It  opens  the  saloon 
to  the  public  view  on  Sundays  by  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  blinds  and  shutters  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn.  It  does,  if  rigidly  enforced,  take  the 
saloon  out  of  politics.  It  produces  a  large  rev¬ 
enue,  over  $10,000,000  having  been  collected 
under  it  from  the  liquor  traffic.  And  it  does 
diminish  the  opportunities  and  temptations  of 
persons  who  have  still  some  self-respect  left. 
What  is  wanted  is  such  revision  as  will  ren^y 
its  patent  defects,  and  bring  it  more  nearly  into 
accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 


The  Interior,  which  last  week  gave  us  a  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  surpassing  pictorial  and  typo¬ 
graphical  beauty,  has  this  jaunty  reference  to  a 
fitting  compliment  to  the  long-time  head  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  occasion  will 
naturally  attract  i  great  interest  among  the  for¬ 
mer  pupils  of  the  distinguished  professor,  and 
also  many  throughout  the  church,  who  have 
known  him  in  other  relations : 

The  Cincinnatians  will  tender  a  farewell  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  at  the  Burnet 
House,  on  December  22.  The  Burnet  is  the 
oldest,  and  was  the  first  built  aristocratic.hotel, 
west  of  New  York-  a  conservative  old  hotel  of 
the  fine  old  style.  Lest  the  reader  should  be 
misled  into  imagining  that  the  banquet  in 
such  surroundings  would  conform  to  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  be  served  after  the  manner  of  those 
famous  ones  given  by  Queen  Esther,  and  by 
Belshazzar,  respectively,  we  will  mention  that 
Dr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  original  Washing¬ 
tonian  teetotallers,  from  which  not  even  the 
allurements  of  Scotland  or  of  Bourbon  county 
would  swerve  him.  The  Doctor  has  fought  a 
good  fight-  winning  every  time—  he  has  finished 
his  course,  and  henceforth  there  is  for  him  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give.  He  has  been 
throughout  a  wisely  and  wholesomely  conserva¬ 
tive  theol(^ian,  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  in  that 
he  has  loved  ecclesiastical  righteousness,  and 
hated  ecclesiastical  iniquity— and  a  soldier  of 
the  stuff  which  does  not  make  much  of  his 
wounds.  He  retires  to  his  old  home  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  will  be  tenderly  cared  for 
by  a  loving  daughter,  and  will  carry  with  him 
the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  people  of 
God. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  English  Correspond¬ 
ent  speaks  highly  of  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost 
who  has  just  been  called  from  across  the  water 
to  the  First  Church  of  Yonkers : 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost, 
of  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  is 
likely  to  accept  a  call  to  an  influential  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  near  New  York.  Dr.  Pentecost’s 
decision,  should  it  be  confirmed,  will  be  received 
with  deep  regret  by  his  attached  congr^ation, 
and  very  many  outside  of  it..  It  is  the  barest 
justice  to  say  that  he  has  fully  justified  all  the 
hopes  and  disappointed  any  fears  that  were 
caused  by  his  election.  He  leaves  the  great 
church  full,  with  all  its  organizations  in  vigor¬ 
ous  working  order,  and  he  has  been  the  means 
of  effecting  great  improvements  on  the  church 
property.  His  influence  has  lieen  in  the  best 
sense  evangelical,  while  his  spirit  has  been  one 
of  a  large  catholicity.  The  freshness  and  power 
of  his  preaching  have  been  fully  attested  by  the 
large  and  interested  congregations  which  have 
steadily  assembled.  Dr.  Pentecost  has  proved 
himself  a  loyal  Presbyterian,  and  has  cooperated 
so  far  as  the  claims  of  his  pastorate  allowed  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  England.  His  tact 
and  discretion  have  been  unimpeachable.  Mary¬ 
lebone  Church  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  London,  and  should 
Dr.  Pen^ost  find  it  his  duty  to  return  to  hib 
native  country,  we  earnestly  hope  that  a  man  of 
real  power  and  mark  will  be  found  to  succeed 
him. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

SUNDAY,  JANUABT  3,  1897. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  APOSTLES. 

I.— THE  CALL  OP  PETER  AND  JOHN. 

Mark  i.  16-20;  iii.  13-19;  Luke  v.  1-11;  John  i. 

26-42. 

(The  lessone  of  the  coming  year  will  be  bio¬ 
graphical  rather  than  historical ;  will  aim  to 
present  character  rather  than  narrate  events. 
Or  rather,  events  will  be  studied  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  characters  of  the  three  men  to 
whom  it  was  given,  each  in  a  different  field  and 
according  to  his  peculiar  gifts,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  biographi¬ 
cal  method  of  studying  Scripture  has  much  to 
commend  it.  God  has  many  ways  of  teaching 
the  children  of  men,  but  the  highest  and  most 
potent  has  been  that  of  sending  Hie  Son  to  be 
our  Exemplar,  that  we  should  follow  in  His 
steps.  Next  to  the  Person  and  character  of  the 
Christ,  the  ideal  man,  the  true  Copy  for  our 
imitation,  the  characters  of  the  three  great  aptos- 
tlesare  worthy  of  study  for  the  insight  they  give 
us  into  human  character,  both  as  it  is  by  nature 
and  as  it  may  become  by  discipline,  by  training, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God.  ] 

Peter  and  John  first  come  upon  the  field  of 
history  as  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  this 
is  very  significant.  Of  the  three  men  who 
were  to  be  particularly  charged  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church  in  the  early  years  after  our 
Lord’s  ascension,  two  had  had  the  heart  search¬ 
ing  training  of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
the  third,  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  had  had 
the  life-long,  though  perhaps  unrecognized, 
training  of  the  daily  example  of  Jesus  Himself. 

Both  Peter  and  John  were  fishermen  by  call"- 
ing,  and  apparently  John  at  least  was  in  pros¬ 
perous  circumstances.  John  ‘was  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  also  a  fisherman,  and  in  so  large  a  way 
that  though  he  had  two  eons  to  assist  him  he 
also  kept  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  John 
was  acquainted  with  the  high 'priest  (John 
xviii,  16),  probably  in  the  way  of  business,  for 
history  tells  us  that  the  supplying  of  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  market  was  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
fishing  industry  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  is, 
of  course,  px^sible  that  John’s  acquaintance 
with  the  high  priest  was  on  what  we  should  call 
a  social  footing ;  but  more  probably  he  knew 
Caiaphas  from  having  been  in  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  supplies  of  the  palace  table. 
Whether  Peter’s  business  was  as  large  or  hie 
social  standing  as  good  as  John’s  we  know 
not.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  when 
Peter  removed  from  his  native  place,  Bethsaida, 

'  John  i.  44)  to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  21,  29),  it 
was  with  a  view  to  a  larger  trade,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  from  verse  29  that  he  lived  in  a  larger 
house  than  would  be  occupied  by  a  poor  man. 
Of  Peter’s  family  we  know  that  his  father’s 
name  was  Jonah  or  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.  17,  John 
xxi.  15),  that  he  was  married  (Mark  i.  30)  and 
that  his  brother  Andrew  (verse  16)  was  one  of  the 
Twelve  (Matt  x.  2).  Peter  is  known  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament  by  four  names.  Symeon. 
(Acts  XV.  14)  is  simply  another  form  of  Simon 
(Mark  i.  16).  Cephas,  the  name  which  our  Lord 
gave  him,  when  he  first  saw  him  (John  i.  42)  is 
the  Greek  word  for  the  Latin  Peter,  which  in 
English  is  “a  stone.”  In  John’s  Gospel  the 
names  Simon  Peter  are  always  used  together. 

As  to  John,  the  most  interesting  fact  of  hie 
amily  relatione  is  that  he  appears  in  all  proba- 
oility  to  be  our  Lord’s  own  cousin.  His  moth¬ 
er’s  name  we  know  was  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40) 
and  a  comparison  of  John  xix.  25  with  Mark 
xvi.  1,  seems  to  show  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
the  Lord’s  mother.  She  was  one  of  the  most 


devoted  of  His  followers,  (Matt.  xx.  20,  etc. ),  she 
stood  beside  His  cross  (John  xix.  25)  and  brought 
spices  to  His  tomb  (Mark  xvi.  1).  It  has  not 
often  been  remarked  that  the  house  in  Jerusalem 
to  which  the  beloved  disciple  took  Mary',  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  after  she  had  been  solemnly 
committed  to  him  by  her  dying  Son  was  proba¬ 
bly  shared  by  his  own  mother,  Mary’s  sister; 
but  the  fact  that  Mary  was  John’s  aunt,  and 
the  similarity  in  natural  character,  which  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  evident  as  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  both  Mary  and  John,  appear  to 
point  to  an  affectionate  friendship  between 
them  before  the  time  when  Mary  was  thus  ten¬ 
derly  committed  to  John’s  care.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  these  lessons  that  probably 
five  of  the  Twelve  Disciples  were  related  to  our 
Lord,  (James,  John,  Simon  the  Zealot,  James 
of  Alpheus,  and  Judas  of  James),  and  this 
shows  how  precious  to  our  Lord  were  His  earthly 
relationships. 

In  the  lime  of  our  Lord,  Judea  had  a  fine 
system  of  schools.  Galilee  was  behind  it  in  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  yet  it  appears  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  Chaz- 
zan,  or  synagogue  attendant  in  villages  where 
there  were  no  other  schools.  That  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  recognized  the  fact  (had  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it)  that  Peter  and  John  were  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men  (Acts  iv.  13)  simply  means  that 
they  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools  as  Paul  was  (xxii.  3) ;  they  “marvelled” 
to  find  them  skilled  in  argument  and  fiuent  in 
public  sjieech  because  these  were  the  particular 
subjectsof  Rabbinical  teaching.  Buteverything 
goes  to  show  that  Peter  and  John  were  familiar 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  there  is  evidence  in 
the  writings  of  Peter  that  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  other  literature  then  popular.  Probably 
both  of  them  and  indeed  all  the  Galilean  apos- 
Ites  could  speak  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic,  their 
native  tongue,  for  in  Galilee  there  were  two 
spoken  languages  as  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and 
New  Mexico  to  day ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  Peter  at  least  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Greek  to  be  able  to  write  in  it. 

The  call  of  Peter  and  John  was  threefold,  or 
rather  there  were  three  stages  in  their  disciple- 
ship.  First.  Jesus  was  pointed  out  to  them  by 
John  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb  of  God ;  or  rather 
to  John  and  Andrew,  Peter’s  brother.  Andrew 
at  once  brought  Peter  to  Jesus,  and  all  three 
young  men  there  accepted  Him  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  His,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  with  no  thought  of  any  official  connection 
with  His  work.  They  followed  Him  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan  to  Cana  (John  ii.  12),  to  Capernaum  (vs. 
12),  to  Jerusalem  (vss.  1.3,  17),  to  the  Jordan 
(iii.  22),  remaining  with  Him  for  some  time 
(iv.  2)  and  finally  returning  with  Him  to  Gali¬ 
lee  by  way  of  Samaria  (vs.  4) ;  but  on  reaching 
Capernaum  they  appear  to  have  left  Him  and 
returned  to  their  avocations. 

Their  second  call  found  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  work  (Mark  i.  16-19) ;  or  rather  it  was  now 
that  Jesus  actually  called  them.  It  needed  no 
more  for  them  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him,  Peter 
being  accompanied  by  hie  brother  Andrew,  John 
by  his  brother  James.  That  they  might  gain 
some  apprehension  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  which  they  were  called,  but  of  the 
strength  in  which  they  might  expect  to  do  it, 
Jesus  performed  a  miracle  precisely  in  their  own 
sphere  of  experience — the  great  draught  of  fishes 
(Luke  V.  1-8).  The  application  of  it  was  that 
they  were  called  to  become  fishers  of  men,  and 
that  the  power  which  wrought  this  sign  was  the 
power  in  which  their  work  was  to  be  done. 

Our  first  glimpse  into  Simon  Peter’s  character 
is  given  here,  (vss.  8,  9).  The  view  of  divine 
power  was  like  a  search  light  turned  in  upon 
himself.  Here  stood  one  who  was  able  to  do  in 
the  very  lines  of  Peter’s  own  trade  that  which 
would  for  Peter  have  been  impossible ;  but  his 
first  thought  was  not  “Teach  me  also  how  to 


discern  where  the  great  shoals  of  fishes  lie ! — but. 
Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord.”  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Peter 
recognized  that  such  power  as  that  Jesus  had 
shown  must  go  with  perfect  purity;  he  had  far 
to  go  before  he  could  recognize  so  profound  a 
truth  as  that.  But  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
who  could^thus  discern  the  shoals  of  fishes  in  the 
sea  could  look  into  his  heart,  and  as  by  a  fiash 
of  light  from  those  pure  eyes  he  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  sinfulness  which  must  thus  be  re¬ 
vealed.  Undoubtedly  the  training  of  John  the 
Baptist  had  roused  his  'conscience  and  made  it 
very  susceptible.  It  was  to  reassure  that  sensi¬ 
tive  conscience  that  Jesus  not  only  forbade  him 
to  fear,  but  promised  that  thenceforth  his  work 
should  be  to  seek  after  and  to  reach  the  souls  of 
men. 

The  third  stage  in  the  call  of  Peter  and  John 
was  to  the  Apostolate  (Mark  iii.  13-19).  For 
some  time  they  had  been  under  the  tutelage  of 
Jesus,  having  left  all  to  follow  Him  at  the  time 
He  called  them  from  their  work.  They  had  been 
following  Him  about  from  place  to  place,  had 
seen  people  everywhere  hanging  upon  His  lips, 
had  seen  Him  perform  many  marvellous  works 
of  mercy.  Now  from  among  a  multitude  who 
were  following  Him,  He  chose  twelve,  and  Peter 
and  John  were  among  them.  No  doubt  they  did 
not  understand  all  that  this  call  to  the  Aposto¬ 
late  included;  but  without  question’ they  ex¬ 
pected  much  from  it  and  entered  upon  it  with 
high  hopes.  Jesus,  they  were  convinced,  was 
the  Messiah.  Not  only  John’s  announcement 
taught  them  this,  but  also  His  own  works,  which 
were  precisely  those  the  Jew’s  were  expecting 
the  Messiah  to  do.  They  saw  multitudes  flock¬ 
ing  around  Him  and  His  popularity  growing 
every  day.  To  them  at  this  time  the  Apostolate 
must  have  meant  that  before  long  they  were 
to  hold  high  positions  in  a  kingdom  soon  to  be 
founded.  This  was  unquestionably  the  early 
view  of  Peter  and  John  concerning  Jesus,  Hie 
work,  and  their  own  part  in  it. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Christ’s  Ascension. 

Acts  i.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — While  He  blessed  them  He 
was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into 
heaven.  Luke  xxiv.  51. 

We  begin  to-day  the  history  of  a  new  era :  the 
era  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

That  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  for  a 
year  we  are  to  study,  was  written  by  Luke  is 
evident  from  the  opening  words  of  the  book. 
Ihe  style,  though  not  invariably  that  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  is  in  general  very  like  it:  the 
writer  refers  to  his  “former  treatise;”  in  the 
later  chapters  he  writes  of  being  in  Paul’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  evidence  of  the  epistles  shows 
that  Luke  was  probably  with  him  at  this  time ; 
and  the  opening  section  of  the  book,  after  the 
first  four  verses  of  introduction,  is  knitted  to 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  in  a  very  striking  way. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  supplement  to  Luke’s  Gospel, 
which  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  new  period.  As  our  first  verse  says,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Luke  told  only  o  what  Jesus  “began”  to 
do  and  teach.  His  personal  life  in  the  world 
was  only  the  beginning.  It  is  His  perfected 
life  in  the  church,  in  the  Person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
concerned.  Luke  does  not  say  “Jesus  began”  a 
work  and  then  the  apostles  went  on  with  it ;  he 
says  “Jesus  began"  a  work  while  on  earth,  and 
is  now  continuing  it  in  the  Person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  the  book  is  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apoe  - 
ties.  In  fact  it  tells  us  of  very  few  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  Peter  has  a  large  place  in  the  early  chap¬ 
ters,  and  John  has  a  smaller  place,  then  we  hear 
no  more  of  him.  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
appears  only  to  be  slain.  James,  the  Lord’s 
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brother,  is  seen  only  two  or  three  times.  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Philip  the  deacon  were  not  apostles, 
nor  was  Silas,  nor  Barnabas,  nor  Mark.  Yet  the 
book  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is  the  record  of  the 
work  of  Christ  carried  on  by  Apostolic  agency 
and  under  Apostolic  supervision.  But  the  doing 
and  teaching  are  those  of  Jesus,  just  as  they 
were  in  the  Gospels. 

Verse  2  ]X)ints  out  when  “the  former  treatise’’ 
ends — at  the  ascension  of  Jesus  (Luke  iv.  51); 
“Through  the  Holy  Spirit’’  refers  not  to  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  but  to  that 
inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  John 

XX.  22. 

The  “infallible  proofs’’  which  Jesus  gave  to 
His  disciples  (verse  3)  were  Hie  ten  appearances 
(1  Cor,  IV,  5-8;  Matt,  ixviii.  9;  Mark  xvi.  9, 
12,  14;  John  xxi.  4-24;  Luke  xxiv.  50)  His  eat¬ 
ing  fish  before  their  eyes,  His  exhibition  of  the 
wounds  of  the  nails  and  spears. 

The  word  “passion’’  means  “euflfering. ’’ 
Here  alone  we  are  told  how  long  a  time  elapsed 
between  our  Lord’s  resurrection  and  ascension. 

“The  promise  of  the  Father’’  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  xiv.  16)  the  “power  from  on  high’’ 
of  Luke  xxiv.  49.  They  were  “assembled’’  in 
some  house  in  Jerusalem :  probably  that  where 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten. 

The  Jews  had  always  expected  their  Messiah 
to  be  a  temporal  king,  and  the  apostles  had  not, 
after  three  years  with  Jesus,  been  able  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  wrong  notion  (verse  6,  compare  Matt. 
XX.  21).  It  is  a  very  impressive  teaching  which 
we  ought  all  to  lay  to  heart,  of  how  difficult  it 
is  for  any  one  to  accept  a  new  religious  truth. 
They  were  even  yet  not  capable  of  understanding 
the  truth,  and  so  Jesus  only  bids  them  wait 
patiently  for  what  the  Father  shall  order,  and 
meantime  to  go  on  in  their  new  power,  (verse  8) 
to  do  the  work  He  has  given  them  to  do. 

Olivet  was  the  hill  opposite  Jerusalem  whence 
our  Lord  ascended.  Luke’s  Gospel  says  (xxiv. 
50)  “from  Bethany.’’  which  was  on  the  farther 
slope  of  Olivet. 

The  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  their 
Lord’s  ascension,  and  spent  the  next  days-  most 
impressive  fact — in  prayer  and  supplication. 
The  Lord  had  promised  them  the  Spirit,  yet 
they  knew  that  there  was  no  better  way  to  wait 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  than  in  prayer. 
This  is  a  lesson  for  us  all. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


Prayer. 

1898. 

Dec.  28.  How  .Jacob  prayed.  Genesis  32 ;  21-32. 

29.  How  Moses  prayed.  Exodus  33 : 12-23. 

30.  How  David  prayed.  Psalm  142: 1-7. 

31.  How  Jonah  prayed.  Jonah  2: 1-10. 

1897. 

Jan.  1.  How  Elijah  prayed.  1  Kings  18:25-39. 

2.  How  Christ  prayed.  Hebrews  5 : 1-10. 

3.  Topic— What  prayer  should  do  for  the  Chris¬ 

tian.  1  Kings  8:22-40.  (A  meeting  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Week  of  Prayer.) 

Prayer  has  not  changed  since  the  beginning. 
All  the  records  in  the  Bible  teach  us  that  God 
hears  prayer,  and  when  to  pray,  and  how  to 
pray.  The  prayers  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  and 
David  and  Daniel  are  recorded  for  samples. 
The  desperation  of  the  case  of  Lot  and  Jacob 
show  the  need  of  perseverance  in  prayer.  Our 
Lord  never  turned  away  a  supplicant  who  came 
in  sincerity  whatever  his  need  or  sin,  but  in¬ 
vited  all  to  come  to  Him,  and  was  grieved  that 
men  would  not  come. 

Solomon’s  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  is  a  model  for  public  prayer.  He  first 
adores  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  Su¬ 
preme  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Reverence  is 
the  prope  attitude  in  prayer,  as  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  the  Name  of  God  is  first  hallowed.  One 
should  realize  into  whose  Presence  he  comes. 


and  His  greatness  and  glory.  This  is  done  by 
considering  His  being  and  character  and  at¬ 
tributes  and  works.  When  one  knows  His  holy 
Name,  he  will  humble  himself  before  God  in 
deep  contrition.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know 
His  greatness  and  goodness  before  one  can  ask  in 
faith  the  things  he  needs. 

Solomon’s  second  thought  was  of  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  and  mercy.  He  would  keep  His  cove¬ 
nant,  and  his  prayer  should  be  answered ;  and 
He  was  gracious  even  though  he  was  unworthy. 
These  warrant  importunate  prayer.  Next  he 
recalls  what  God  has  done  for  his  father  David, 
as  giving  assurance  of  what  He  would  do  for 
Him,  He  argues  with  God,  not  so  much  to 
move  Him  as  to  assure  himself.  This  record  is 
probably  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  prayer. 
And  now  that  he  realizes  to  whom  he  is  praying 
he  is  ready  to  make  his  petition  in  confident 
expectation  of  blessing.  He  comes  to  particu¬ 
lars,  and  asks  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant 
with  David  to  continue  a  successor  of  his  seed 
on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Yet  again  he  is  awed 
by  God’s  greatness  and  recognizes  His  conde¬ 
scension  in  coming  to  dwell  in  a  house  made 
with  hands.  Still  he  pleads  that  God  would 
have  His  eyes  open  day  and  night  to  hear 
prayer  which  shall  be  made  towards  that  place. 
His  ears  are  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  That  which  Solomon  particularly  asks 
Him  to  do  is  to  forgive  sins.  This  is  the  first 
need  of  the  suppliant. 

Solomon  recognizes  the  proneness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  disobey  God’s  commandments  and  to  go 
astray,  and  the  evils  that  will  come  upon  them 
unless  they  walk  with  God.  He  enumerates  the 
sins  for  which  he  asks  forgiveness  when  the 
people  shall  repent ;  his  prayer  being  almost  a 
prophecy  of  their  future.  This  prayer  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  guide  for  preparation  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer. 

Ever  since  the  missionaries  in  India  suggested 
the  observance  of  this  week  as  a  season  of  united 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  it  has 
been  blessed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance  to  issue  a  list  of  topics  for  each 
evening,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year  and  ending  the  second.  Let  a  church  use 
these  topics;  which  will  generally  embrace  ap¬ 
propriate  subjects,  beginning  with  a  sermon 
upon  the  need  and  blessing  of  an  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  followed  by  evenings  of 
prayer,  with  reference  to  Confession  of  Sin, 
Thanksgiving,  Prayer  for  Homes,  for  Schools, 
for  Home  a'nd  Foreign  Missions;  for  our  Coun¬ 
try  and  like  themes ;  and  when  the  week  is  ended 
the  people  can  but  be  in  a  penitent  and  grateful 
and  prayerful  frame,  with  hearts  aflame  with 
zeal  and  love,  and  with  a  stronger  faith  and  a 
readiness  for  Christian  work.  Their  thoughts 
will  turn  to  thejr  own  spiritual  condition,  and 
to  the  impenitent  around  them.  Such  prayer  is 
the  logical  method  of  revival.  It  is  thus  that  the 
way  of  the  Lord  is  prepared.  If  no  other  result 
follows,  a  blessing  will  come  upon  those  who 
observe  the  festival  in  their  own  refreshing. 

Should  the  Church  not  observe  the  week,  what 
better  way  for  the  Young  People  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  to  begin  the  year  than 
this?  And  it  may  be  that  at  the  end  of  the 
week  it  will  be  found  so  profitable  that  meetings 
will  be  desired  another  week,  and  a  revival  will 
be  upon  you. 

General  prayer  will  be  turned  into  specific  and 
personal  supplication.  The  least  it  can  do  will 
be  to  lead  to  self  purification  and  consecration. 

And  there  is  a  fitness  in  such  a  festival  of 
prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  not  that 
God  cannot  and  will  not  hear  and  bless  at  any 
time ;  but  at  this  time  the  thoughts  are  neces¬ 
sarily  turned  to  a  review  of  the  past,  and  a  fore- 
oast  of  the  future.  One  is  tender  hearted  and 
solemnized,  and  ready  to  resolve  anew  to  forsake 
sin  and  serve  God.  Truth  comes  with  greater 


power  to  the  open  heart.  The  force  of  all  the 
past  life  concentrates  on  a  single  moment,  and 
one  must  face  the  future  and  reflect  upon  its 
issues.  One  must  now  stop  and  think  of  God 
and  sic  and  death,  and  see  the  unspeakable  im¬ 
portance  of  right  relations  with  God.  If  ever 
one  should  pray,  it  ira^t  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  Let  him  offer  those  simple  prayers  which 
have  in  them  the  philosophy  of  prayer,  “Lord, 
teach  me  Thyself,’’  and  “Lord,  teach  me  my¬ 
self,’’  and  all  other  prayer  will  follow.  He  will 
find  God  holy  and  himself  a  sinner,  and  also 
God  merciful  and  himself  forgiven. 

Prayer  will  do  everything  for  a  Christian.  It 
is  his  vital  breath,  his  native  air.  It  is  access 
to  God  and  communion  with  Him.  It  is  bless¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  all  for  whom  he  prays.  It  is 
the  channel  of  grace.  It  gives  knowledge, 
strength,  help  and  comfort.  It  is  the  moving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  seek  for  oneself  and  intercede 
for  others.  The  Father’s  love,  the  Son’s  grace 
and  the  Spirit’s  fellowship  are  given  through 
prayer.  May  the  spirit  of  prayer  abide  with  the 
readers  of  this  column  through  the  year. 
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THE  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Our  appeals  are  always  made  in  behalf  of  the 
women  and  children,  because  their  needs  come 
first,  but  the  men  are  often  in  sore  straits,  too. 
They  must  be  helped  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  one  of  our  perplexing  problems  is  how  to  do 
it  wisely.  Many  a  sober,  hard  working  man, 
through  illness  or  circumstances  for  which  he 
is  in  no  way  responsible,  loses  his  regular  work ; 
his  small  savings,  if  there  are  any,  are  soon 
used  up,  and  privation  and  starvation  follow. 
Then  come  discouragement  and  temptations 
that  are  likely  to  overcome  the  strongest  unless 
a  helping  hand  is  held  out  to  him.  As  a  rule, 
the  man’s  pride  prevents  his  coming  to  ask  aid 
for  his  family,  and  he  thinks  to  screen  himself 
by  sending  his  wife,  or  still  worse  his  child,  to 
do  the  begging.  We  make  it  an  invariable  rule 
never  to  give  or  send  aid  through  children,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  trained  to  beggary. 
Our  invariable  answer  is  that  one  of  the  parents 
must  come  in  person.  Usually  the  woman  ap¬ 
pears  to  tell  the  sad  story,  and  Miss  Mayer  can 
judge  fairly  well  from  it  of  the  needs  and  the 
reason  for  them,  but  not  entirely  until  she  sees 
the  man.  When,  however,  she  asks  for  him,  one 
excuse  after  another  is  made  for  his  non-appear¬ 
ance,  for  the  woman  feels  with  him  that  he  must 
not  ask  for  what  he  will  so  gladly  aocept.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months  a  woman  has  been  com¬ 
ing  frequently  for  a  little  help,  to  borrow  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar,  which  to  do  her  justice,  was 
always  returned  in  course  of  time.  The  man, 
like  all  longshore  men,  had  irregular  employ¬ 
ment,  although  earning  large  wages  when  at 
work. 

Last  week  one  of  the  children  came  with  a 
note,  saying  they  were  without  food.  Miss 
Mayer  sent  him  back  to  tell  his  father  she 
wished  to  see  him.  Instead,  the  mother  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  usual  excuse  for  her  husband  ; 
but  as  Miss  Mayer  assured  her  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say  to  her,  and  only  wished  to  talk 
to  Mr.  B. ,  she  saw  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  the  big,  burly  man  put 
in  his  tardy  appearance.  After  he  had  finished 
his  story,  she  told  him  that  to  meet  the  imme¬ 
diate  immergency  he  might  have  a  basket  of 
vegetables,  pointing  to  one  she  had  had  filled  for 
him  from  the  remnants  of  our  Thanksgiving 
supplies.  Instead  of  picking  it  up  as  she  ex¬ 
pected,  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  his  wife. 
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who  was  waiting  outside,  and  before  Miss  Mayer 
could  protest,  she  had  quietly  hung  it  over  her 
arm,  and  started  down  the  street,  while  the  man, 
with  studied  indifference,  his  hands  in  his  pock 
ets,  sauntered  slowly  after  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  that  telltale  basket  to  feel  that  his  manly 
dignity  was  not  compromised.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  code  of  manners  and  morals  pre 
vailing  in  our  neighborhood,  but  it  shows  the 
^)irit  we  have  to  contend  with. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  instil  any  chivalric  ideas 
except  we  begin  with  the  little  boys,  and  teach 
them  that  true  manliness  consists  in  fearlessly 
carrying  one’s  own  burdens,  and  not  dropping 
them  upon  weaker  shoulders.  That  is  why  we 
so  long  to  carry  on  our  boys’  club,  which  was 
disbanded  last  spring,  and  is  now  waiting  for 
a  leader.  One  young  man  has  offered  to  come 
if  he  can  ffnd  another  volunteer  to  help  him; 
being  new  to  such  work  he  hesitates  to  under¬ 
take  it  alone. 

Is  there  not  some  young  man  among  our  read¬ 
ers  willing  to  devote  one  evening  a  week  to  this 
interesting  work?  The  room  is  there,  heated  and 
lighted,  and  one  worker  ready,  and  what  is 
more,  the  boys  are  there,  eagerly  inquiring  if 
the  club  is  not  to  be  opened  again.  They  fancy, 
poor  little  chaps,  that  it  is  owing  to  their  occa 
sional  unruliness  last  year,  that  they  are  denied 
the  privilege  now,  and  are  ready  to  promise 
everything  if  only  the  doors  can  1m  opened  to 
them.  Is  it  right  to  leave  these  future  voters  in 
the  streets,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  evil  communi¬ 
cations,  and  not  help  them  to  a  knowledge  of  bet¬ 
ter  things,  or  shall  we  start  them  at  ffrst  with  the 
ideas  that  will  prepare  them  for  citizenship  and 
Good  Government  Clubs  at  twenty-one? 

If  any  yiung  man  feels  drawn  to  this  work  let 
him  come  down  to  the  Chapter  House  and  talk 
it  over  wit  n  Miss  Mayer. 

We  les  ,'e  to  acknowledge  the  following :  82 
from  two  King’s  Daughters;  810  from  E.  L. 


HEAD  OF  THE  CHILD  CHRIST,  BY  R.A^PIIAEL. 


Children’s  Department. 

M.ARJORIE'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

By  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

“Oh,  dear!’’  Marjorie  sighed  drearily  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  day.  and  her  aunt,  who 
had  been  reading  aloud  to  her.  put  down  her 
book  with  a  little  echoing  sigh.  She  had  been 
trying  so  hard  to  make  Marjorie  happy,  and 
somehow  it  seemed  quite  an  impossible  task. 
She  was  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  little 
girl  was  impatient  and  hard  to  please,  but  when 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  pair  of  crutches  that 
leaned  beside  Marjorie’s  great  invalid  chair, 
her  heart  softened,  and  she  thought  only  how 
very  hard  it  was  for  Marjorie  to  be  crippled — 
Marjorie  who  had  been  like  a  happy  bird  that 
loves  to  use  its  wings,  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Up  to  last  August.  Marjorie  had  never  known 
a  day  of  illness  in  her  life,  except  once  when 
she  had  that  childish  disorder,  the  measles.  As 
happy  as  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  she  had  flitted  about 
all  day,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  always  having  a 
good  time,  and  making  others  happy  just  by 
her  overflowing  spirits. 

“Perfectly  charming.’’  people  always  called 
Marjorie ;  and  I  think  that  no  one.  not  even  her 
mother,  realized  that  charming  as  she  was  in 
her  sweet,  sunny  temper,  and  her  overflowing 
life,  Marjorie  was  a  sadly  selfish  girl,  and  whi  e 
at  no  cost  to  herself  she  was  quite  willing  to 
,  make  others  happy,  yet  if  any  self  denial  was 


demanded,  Marjorie  was  always  unaccounta¬ 
bly  missing. 

It  had  been  a  sad  and  sudden  ending  to 
this  life  of  gaiety  and  activity,  when  Marjorie 
fell  from  a  swing,  and  was  so  badly  injured 
that  it  was  uncertain  how  long  it  would  be 
before  she  would  be  able  to  move  about  again, 
and  very  uncertain  whether  she  would  ever  be 
able  to  lay  aside  her  crutches  entirely.  Then  it 
was  that  Marjorie  found  out.  and  indeed  every 
one  else  was  compelled  to  discover,  too,  that 
she  had  no  resources  with  which  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  when  she  could  not  use 
her  feet.  Every  one  was  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
at  first  she  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  so 
that  the  hours  did  not  hang  heavily  upon  her 
hands,  but  by  and  by  people  grew  tired  of 
hearing  her  complain,  and  their  sympathy  began 
to  be  exhausted.  They  did  not  admit  this 
even  to  themselves.  Oh,  no,  they  would  have 
told  you  that  they  had  been  so  busy,  or  that 
there  was  so  much  going  on  that  they  had  to 
see  to,  that  they  had  had  no  time  to  run  in  and 
see  the  poor  child,  though  they  surely  meant  to 
go  very  soon,  but  somehow  they  never  found 
the  time,  and  so  to  her  weariness  at  having  to 
lie  still  so  much.  Marjorie  soon  had  to  add  the 
complaint  that  no  one  came  to  see  her  any 
more. 

By  and  by  even  her  patient  mother,  who  had 
felt  that  nothing  would  be  too  much  for  her  to 
do  to  try  to  make  up  to  the  poor  little  girl  for 
the  accident  which  had  brought  such  lingering 
consequences,  began  to  And  that  if  she  was  to 
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give  any  attention  to  the  rest  of  her  family  she 
must  have  some  help  in  caring  for  the  invalid, 
and  so  Aunt  Eleanor  had  been  sent  for,  and  had 
readily  promised  to  spend  two  or  three  months 
in  taking  care  of  her  little  niece. 

She  had  been  with  her  a  week  by  this  time, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Marjorie 
was  still  more  to  be  pitied  for  her  selfishness 
than  for  her  lameness,  which  was  bad  enough 
of  course,  but  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
some  happiness  for  Marjorie  herself,  and  some 
for  the  rest  of  her  world. 

Just  now  she  wondered  if  she  could  not  inter¬ 
est  Marjorie  in  something  outside  of  herself. 
She  had  been  reading  aloud  a  very  interesting 
book,  but  it  was  evident  that  Marjorie  was 
thinking  more  of  herself  than  of  the  story,  for 
she  had  sighed  over  and  over  again  as  drearily 
as  if  she  was  having  nothing  at  all  done  for  her 
ntertainment 

“I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  very  wrong  if 
1  should  tell  you  a  little  secret  that  I  unexpect¬ 
edly  heard  yesterday,”  she  said. 

Marjorie  looked  interested.  She  always  wanted 
to  know  all  about  a  secret.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  about  the  very  word. 

“Oh,  I  am  sure  it  wouldn’t  be  any  harm, 
auntie,”  she  said  coaxingly.  “I  used  to  know 
all  the  secrets  in  school,  but  I  don’t  know  one 
single  thing  now.  The  girls  never  come  here 
any  more.  They  say  that  they  are  too  busy,  but 
I  know  very  well  that  that  isn’t  the  reason.  It 
is  just  because  I  am  sick.  I  shall  not  forget 
how  mean  they  have  been  when  I  get  well, 
either,  you  see  if  I  do.  Now  do  tell  me  about 
this  secret,  won’t  you,  please?” 

Aunt  Eleanor  pondered  for  a  moment.  She 
hoped  that  it  might  be  the  very  thing  which 
should  unlock  another  secret  to  Marjorie,  the 
secret  of  finding  happiness  even  in  invalidism, 
but  if  it  should  fail,  she  would  only  have  ex¬ 
cited  her  little  niece’s  hopes  of  hearing  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  vain,  and  perhaps  the  poor 
little  loving  secret  might  even  come  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  and  it  had  been  so  sweet  a  thought,  that 
when  Aunt  Eleanor  had  heard  it  herself,  the 
tears  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

‘^I  think  I  may  tell  you,”  she  said,  after  a 
little  thought.  “I  went  over  to  Mrs.  McDon¬ 
ald’s  the  other  day  with  some  handkerchiefs  that 
had  been  left  out  by  mistake  when  she  called  for 
the  washing,  and  when  I  knocked  at  the  door 
some  one  called  ‘Come,’  so  I  turned  the  door 
handle  and  let  myself  in.  There  I  found  Jen¬ 
nie,  the  oldest  daughter — ” 

“Yes,  I  know,  the  lame  one,”  interrupted 
Marjorie. 

“Yes,  it  was  Jennie,”  went  on  Aunt  Eieanor, 
“and  she  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  rest  after  I 
had  left  the  handkerchiefs  for  her  mother  and 
had  explained  how  they  came  to  be  left  out. 
She  was  very  busy  crocheting  a  little  shawl  of 
pale  blue  wool,  and  every  little  while  she  had  to 
put  it  down,  and  lie  back  and  rest.  She  has  a 
great  deal  of  pain  if  she  works  at  anything  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  I  took  it 
up  and  looked  at  it,  and  told  her  how  very 
pretty  I  thought  it  was,  and  then  she  told  me 
who  she  was  making  it  for.  It  was  such  a 
pretty,  dainty  shawl.  ” 

“>^o  was  it  for?”  asked  Marjorie. 

“For  you,  darling,”  Aunt  Eleanor  answered. 

“For  me?”  exclaimed  Marjorie  in  surprise. 
“Why  how  did  she  come  to  think  of  making  it 
for  me?” 

“She  told  me  how  sorry  she  was  for  you 
when  she  heard  of  your  fall,  and  told  me  that 
she  meant  then  to  make  something  pretty  for 
you  so  you  would  not  mind  the  pain  so  much. 
She  earned  the  money  for  the  wool  by  watching 
a  neighbor’s  little  child,  when  its  mother  went 
out  for  a  day’s  work,  and  her  Sunday-school 
teacher  taught  her  the  stitch  and  lent  her  a 
pattex'n  by  which  to  copy.  She  evidently  thinks 
that  the  shawl  is  the  prettiest  thing  she  has 
ever  seen,  and  I  think  it  must  be,  Marjorie,  for 
everything  in  that  little  home  is  so  very  plain 


and  poor,  although  it  ib  spotlessly  neat ;  and  it 
would  do  you  good  to  see  how  much  pleasure 
she  takes  in  the  thought  that  though  she  is  an 
invalid  herself,  she  can  do  something  for  some 
one  else  who  is  shut  in  too.  I  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  if  you  had  her  loving  plan  to  think  about, 
it'  would  make  you  even  happier  than  the 
surprise  when  the  shawl  shall  be  done. 

Marjorie’s  face  fiushed  with  pleasure. 

“It  is  perfectly  lovely  in  her,  poor  little 
thing,”  she  said  warmly,  and  then  a  moment 
later,  she  added,  “Why,  Aunt  Eleanor,  just 
think, 'she  has  always  been  lame  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  known  it,  and  yet  though  we  have  known 
Mrs.  McDonald  ten  years,  I  have  never  as  much 
as  sent  her  an  old  magazine  to  read,  or  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  look  at.  Why,  she  makes  me  ashamed  of 
myself.  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  do  something 
for  her.  I  do  not  mean  to  pay  her  back  for 
making  the  shawl  for  me,  but  so  that  I  can  do  a 
little  something  to  make  her  happy.  But  I 
don’t  suppose  there  is  anything  much  that  I  can 
do  now  that  I  am  lame.” 

“But  you  are  not  nearly  as  helpless  as  Jen¬ 
nie,”  suggested  Aunt  Eleanor. 

“No,  of  course  I  am  not,”  said  Marjorie, 
brightening  up  again.  She  had  been  so  used  to 
thinking  that  she  was  the  most  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  wh«  I  she  had  ever  known,  that  it  was  a 
new  idea  that  some  one'else  might  be  more  help¬ 
less  than  she  was. 

“Now  let  us  make  some  Christmas  plans. 
Aunt  Eleanor.  If  Jennie  could  look  after  a 
child  and  make  a  shawl,  I  don’t  see  why  I  could 
not  do  ever  so  many  things.” 

That  was  just  what  Aunt  Eleanor  had  wanted, 
and  the  rest  of  the  morning  sped  quickly,  while 
the  two  consulted,  and  jotted  down  delightful 
little  bits  of  plans  which  should  be  elaborated 
afterwards,  and  counted  over  the  contents  of 
Marjorie’s  purse. 

“I  should  think  a  fairy  had  been  at  work  to 
make  my  little  daughter  look  so  radiant,”  said 
Marjorie’s  mother  when  she  came  in  with  the 
dainty  dinner  tray,  two  hours  later. 

“I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  good  fairy,  .fori 
haven’t  been  as  happy  in  ages  as  I  am  now,” 
Marjorie  answered  with  a  loving  look  at  her 
aunt.  “Why,  I  can  make  almost  as  many 
Christmas  presents  as  I  ever  could,”  said  Mar¬ 
jorie  in  a  tone  of  surprise  when  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  her  list.  “.\nd  I  had  thought  that 
Christmas  would  be  just  dreadful  this  year.  Do 
you  know  any  other  shut-ins.  Aunt  Eleanor.  I 
should  like  to  make  ever  and  ever  so  many  of 
them  happy.” 

Of  course  Aunt  Eleanor  did,  and  she  knew 
just  the  daintiest,  loveliest  ways  of  making  lit¬ 
tle  gifts  for  them,  gifts  that  should  be  sunshine 
makers  for  a  long  time  after  the  holiday  season 
had  sped.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  Marjorie’s 
nimbte  fingers  to  decorate  dainty  little  calen¬ 
dars,  to  letter  and  paint  comforting  texts,  that 
should  whisper  of  comfort  in  long  hours  of  pain, 
and  her  Christmas  gift  to  one  little  girl  of  her 
own  age  whom  Aunt  Eleanor  knew  was  a  box 
of  stationery,  with  the  promise  of  writing  to 
her  once  a  week  all  through  the  next  year. 

Can  you  imagine  what  a  charming  gift  that 
was  to  a  little  girl  who  had  to  spend  her  life  in 
an  inner  room  in  a  crowded  noisy  tenement, 
and  who  had  no  glimpses  of  anything  lovely  save 
as  they  were  sent  to  her  by  kind  friends.  Mag¬ 
gie  could  read  and  she  could  write,  and  the  idea 
of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  her  dear 
Miss  Eleanor’s  niece  was  something  quite  lovely 
enough  in  itself  to  make  her  forget  many  a  long 
hour  of  pain  and  discomfort.  It  gave  her  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to,  and  she  tried  to  think 
of  all  the  lovely  things  that  came  into  her  life, 
that  she  might  have  them  to  write  about.  Oh, 
I  could  not  even  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  Marjorie  gave  by  her  gift  of  a  promised 
letter,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  tell  you, 
too,  that  her  promise  was  never  once  forgotten 
in  all  the  weeks  that  were  to  come  in  the  New 
Year. 

One  might  well  think  that  the  fairy  Content 
had  waved  her  wand,  and  for  ever  banished 
frowns  from  Marjorie’s  face.  It  grew  to  be  a 
joy  to  discover  for  herself  the  ways  in  which 
she  could  make  other  people  happy,  even  though 
she  might  not  run  about  with  swift  feet  as  she 
had  been  used  to  do,  and  as  love  and  the  desire 
to  give  happiness  begets  that  same  desire  in  oth¬ 
ers.  I  think,  notwitntsandingthe  imprisonment 


and  the  crutches,  Marjorie  was  never  quite  as 
happy  as  she  was  in  those  days  before  and  after 
Christmas. 

Just  after  Marjorie  had  despatched  a  messen¬ 
ger  with  her  gifts  to  Jennie,  Mrs,  McDonald 
brought  the  pretty  shawl  to  Marjorie.  It  was 
very  beautiful,  of  just  the  dainty  shade  of  blue 
that  went  well  with  Marjorie’s  fair  hair -and 
blue  eyes,  and  each  stitch  was  as  perfectly  done 
as  if  the  hands  that  had  fashioned  it  haa  never 
known  what  it  was  to  know  weakness  and  en¬ 
forced  rest. 

“This  is  a  beautiful  gift,  Mrs.  McDonald,  but 
I  think  Jenine  ought  to  know  how  much  she 
has  already  given  me,  don’t  you.  Aunt  Eleanor?” 
she  asked,  turning  to  her  aunt. 

“I  think  Jennie  will  not  care  that  it  was  not 
a  surprise  to  me  to-day,  when  she  knows  how  it 
has  helped  me  to  find  out  that  one  need  not  be 
selfish  and  live  only  for  one’s  self  even  if  one  is 
a  shut-in,”  and  she  told  the  whole  glad  story  of 
^e  joy  she  had  found  in  trying  to  do  for  others, 
instead  of  grieving  over  herself. 

“And  you  see  that  is  all  Jennie’s  gift,  too,” 
she  said  lovingly,  “and  you  must  tell  her  I 
don’t  know  how  to  thank  her  for  it.  It  has 
been  like  a  different  world  to  me,  since  I  tried 
to  follow  her  example,  and  make  some  one  else 
happy.” 

And  Marjorie  was  right.  It  was  indeed  the 
best  present  that  could  have  been  given  her, 
and  it  had  altered  the  whole  world  to  her.  She 
no  longer  thought  of  herself  first  of  all,  but  in 
self-forgetfulness  she  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  true  Christmas  joy,  that  which  comes  to  in 
ministering  to  others.  The  very  spirit  of  Christ- 
liness  should  dwell  in  all  our  hearts  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Him  who 
came  not  to  please  Himself,  but  to  give  Him¬ 
self,  a  great  and  priceless  gih,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world. 

And  if  we  would  have  a  happy  Christmas,  we 
shall  find  it  not  in  pleasing  ourselves,  but  in 
doing  what  we  can  to  make  others  happy  In 
His  Name. 

CHRISTMAS. 

I  heard  some  children  say  a  few  weeks  ago : 
“Christmas  is  so  long  in  coming.  Will  it  ever 
get  here?”  Time’s  chariot  wheels  turn  faster 
for  the  older  folk,  but  to  the  young  they  seem 
to  take  more  time  than  they  ought,  especially 
when  it  is  near  Christmas  time.  There  is  no 
day  in  the  year  that  means  so  much  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  Christmas.  It  has  been  so  for  genera¬ 
tions  and  generations;  all  children  agree  in 
that  one  assertion  that  Christmas  is  the  grandest 
time  of  the  whole  year.  Every  Christmas  there 
are  some  new  little  darlings  to  hang  up  their 
stockings  and  try  to  keep  awake  until  Santa 
Claus  comes  down  the  chimney  with  his  won¬ 
derful  bag. 

No  doubt  our  girls  and  boys  have  had  a  jolly 
time  buying  gifts  for  those  they  love,  and  hid¬ 
ing  them  in  secret  places,  so  those  they  are 
meant  for  will  not  come  upon  them.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  happy  feature  of  Christmas,  the  grand 
surprises.  How  sharp  the  little  ears  have  been 
to  keep  on  the  alert  to  hear  wishes  expressed  as 
to  what  the  dear  ones  would  like  best  to  have. 

It  is  so  hard  to  select,  from  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  gifts  displayed  at  the  shops,  what  our 
friends  would  like  most,  and  then  the  pocket 
books  are  the  greatest  hinderance  in  our  doing 
all  we  wish.  We  have  to  buy  according  to  our 
finances— “keep  within  the  rim  of  our  shilling,” 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  used  to  say.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  the  gift.  Our  loved  ones  do  not 
value  it  because  of  the  money  it  represents,  but 
because  of  the  love  that  it  shows,  and  “Love  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.” 

This  is  the  time  of  “Peace,  gootl  will  to 
men.”  If  you  have  any  unpleasantness  between 
you  and  somebody  else,  do  not  let  the  glorious 
Christmas  morning  come  with  the  better  feeling 
still  in  your  hearts,  go  and  make  the  wrong 
right  before  that  blessed  day  comes. 

“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.”  Re¬ 
member  that,  dear  children ;  it  is  what  we  need 
every  day  to  make  us  happy. 

While  we  wish  to  have  everything  sunny  and 
bright  in  our  homes  on  Christmas,  yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  all  cannot  be  merry.  In  some 
homes  since  last  Christmas  loved  ones  have  gone 
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to  the  everlasting  home  in  heaven,  to  be  forever  | 
with  the  Lord.  We  know  they  are  in  a  beauti-. : 
ful  place  full  of  love  and  joy,  yet  we  miss  them 
from  our  homes  on  this  especial  day,  more  than 
on  any  other.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy 
to  those  who  feel  such  loneliness.  Then  there 
are  others  who  will  have  no  well  filled  stockings 
to  make  them  happy  in  the  early  morning  unless 
we,  who  have  been  blessed  with  abundance, 
share  it  in  helping  fill  them.  Wherever  you 
think  there  will  be  a  limp  stocking  found  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  chimney  place,  that  is  the  place  for 
you  to  carry  or  send  something  to  make  it 
bulge  out  and  take  on  funny  shapes,  as  the  well- 
filled  Christmas  stocking  always  does.  In  some 
families  the  merry  part  of  Christmas  comes  in 
the  way  of  not  expending  much  money  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  giving  it  to  those  who  have  only 
a  few,  if  any,  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Christ¬ 
mas.  so  near  the  end  of  the  year,  is  a  beautiful 
closing  of  the  old  time  that  will  never  come 
again.  It  makes  the  last  days  bright  and  cheery 
and  full  of  music  and  gladness.  Such  a  precious 
truth  to  us  all,  that  although  we  may  have  done 
the  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left 
undone  the  things  we  should  have  done,  during 
the  year  that  has  gone,  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth 
makes  us  take  courage.  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins.  We 
can  go  to  Him  and  pray  that  He  will  forgive  us 
for  the  sins  we  have  committed  during  the  year, 
and  we  know  that  He  will  forigve  us  and  grant 
us  peace. 

So  amid  all  the  joys  of  the  Christmas  tide  we 
count  this  the  greatest  that,  “God  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  we,  through  Him,  might 
have  everlasting  life. ’’  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  STAB. 
Long  ere  the  Christ  child  came  to  earth  it 
was  known  among  the  angel  host  that  some  star 
would  be  selected  to  convey  the  tidings  of  the 
Saviour’s  advent  to  wise  men  of  the  Orient. 
The  angels  told  this  to  us  planets  great  and 
sAiall,  and  we  talked  about  it  with  the  stars. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  stars  were  jubilant 
over  this  intelligence.  In  delighted  companies 
and  groups  and  clusters  they  gathered,  and  from 
morning  until  night — first  a  cluster,  then  a 
group,  then  a  company,  then  all  together — sang 
the  eternal  praise  of  the  Creator.  “O  mortal,’’ 
’twas  a  wondrous  song !  We  planets  never 
thought  the  stars  possessed  such  powers  of 
music. 

I  While  the  stars  were  singing,  we  saw  the 
HiTchangel  fly  from  out  the  inner  heaven  toward 
t^e  nearest  star.  It  paled  as  he  approached, 
and  as  we  looked  he  passed  it  by,  and,  flying 
on,  left  every  star  behind,  winging  his  way 
into  the  silent  North.  The  North  Star  saw  the 
angel  coming ;  but  Michael  passed  it  by  also, 
and  the  North  Star  could  not  see  where  he  had 
gone.  Stars  and  planets  now  awaited  bis  re¬ 
turn  in  breathless  expectation.  We  had  not 
long  to  wait.  No  angel  flies  so  swift,  so  strong 
as  Michael  flies.  And  when  he  came  he  bore 
upon  his  hand  a  little  star — one  no  star  nor 
planet  in  all'the  heavens  had  ever  seen  before. 

Straight  to  the  throne  the  archangel  flew,  and 
as  God  looked  upon  the  Little  Star  it  grew  so 
bright  that  every  watching  star  and  planet  veiled 
its  face.  Then  God  said,  “The  Little  Star  is 
too  bright  for  heaven.  Send  it  forth  unto  the 
earth  that  it  may  tell  to  wise  men  and  to  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  my  Son.’’  Nanetta, 
the  little  planet  who  told  the  story,  blushes  and 
withdraws  because  she  will  not  tell  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  the  stars  had  among  themselves  after  God 
had  sent  the  Little  Star  so  bright  to  herald  the 
earth  the  advent  night.  Jupiter,  the  mighty 
planet,  quelled  it.  He  simply  said:  “I  heard 
the  eternal  Spirit  once  declare,  “These  are  last 
tphich  shall  be  first.'' 

Rea-.  George  V.  Rkichel,  Ph.D. 


CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Hark  I  the  bells  are  pealing. 

Whence  this  joyons  strain  ? 

Jesus,  blessed  Saviour, 

Jesus  has  come  to  reign. 

One  night,  the  shepherds  watching 
On  Bethlehem's  upland  plain. 

Heard  angel  eborus  joyful 
The  glorious  Birth  proclaim. 

There  in  the  manger  lowly 
The  infant  was  at  rest; 

Breathed  into  life  to  give  ns 
A  life  among  thad>lest. 

O  what  a  strange  reception 
For  Prince  from  royal  throne ! 

The  battlements  of  heaven 
And  earth  His  very  own ! 

We'd  close  the  hand  from  giving 
To  ingrates  such  as  we; 

But,  oh  I  the  loving  Father 
Sends  blessings  rich  and  free. 

And  from  His  very  bosom. 

His  heart  of  hearts.  He  gave 

The  sweetest  joy  of  heaven. 

To  ransom  and  to  save. 

Then  ring  the  bells  in  gladness. 

Let  peal  on  peal  arise ! 

Quite  to  the  courts  of  heaven 
Let  grateful  incense  rise. 

Susan  Birdsall  Roberts. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

Program  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  —  Jan. 

3  to  10,  1897. 

[A  large  number  of  sub-topics  are  given  only  by 
way  of  suggestion.  It  is  expected  that  each  pastor 
will  make  selections.] 

Sunday,  January  3d. — Sermons. 

“  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Him, 
to  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him.” — Lam.  iil.  25. 

Monday,  January  4th. — Humiliation  and  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

Confession:  Of  personal,  social  and  national 
sins.— Psalm  xxv.  1-18;  Joel  ii.  12-14. 

Thanksgiving:  For  the  blessings  of  the  year.— 
Psalm  evii.  1-9;  Psalm  cxlv.  1-9;  Eph.  i.  S-7. 

Tuesday,  January  3th.— The  Church  Universal. 

Praise :  For  the  reality  of  Christian  unity,  and 
for  its  increasing  recognition.— 1  Cor.  xii.  12-27. 

Prayer:  For  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  a  pure  Gospel; 
for  the  fellowship  of  believers ;  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  church’s  mission.— Acts  ii.  1-18;  1  John  i.  3  7; 
Matt.  xiii.  31  33. 

Wednesday,  January  6th.— Nations  and  Their  Rulers. 

Praise:  Foi  the  general  prevalence  of  peace;  for 
the  happy  issue  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute  for  the 
progress  of  Arbitration. — Matt.  v.  9. 

Prayer:  For  all  in  authority;  for  courts  of  jr> 
tice  and  legislatures,  that  righteousness  may  prevail 
in  them;  for  the  complete  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration;  for  temperance  and  other  needed 
reforms;  for  the  brotherhood  of  men,  that  all  sec¬ 
tionalism,  class  prejudices  and  race  antipathies  may 
cease.— Rom.  xiii.  1  7;  Prov.  xxiii.  20-.35;  Isa.  ii.  4; 
Acts  xvil.  2«;  Psalm  cxxxiii. 

Thursday,  January  7th, — Foreign  Missions. 

Praise:  For  the  progress  of  the  year;  for  the 
assurance  that  the  will  of  God  will  yet  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.— Rev.  xi.  15. 

Prayer :  For  a  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit ; 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inters 
denominational  meetings  the  ensuing  week  in  the 
interest  of  Foreign  Mis.sions;  for  the  relief  of  mis¬ 
sionary  treasurits;  for  missionaries,  especially  those- 
exposed  to  peculiar  perils;  for  Armenians,  Stund- 
ists,  and  all  who  are  persecuted  for  Christ’s  sake; 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. — Matt,  xxviii.  18  20; 
Matt.  V.  10-12;  Isa.  xxxv. 

Friday,  January  8th. — Home  Missions. 

Praise :  For  increasing  apprehension  of  the  social 
mission  of  the  church;  for  the  growth  of  municipal 
reform. — Isa.  Ixv.  17-25. 

Prayer:  For  missionary  societies  burdened  with 
debt;  for  home  and  city  missionaries;  for  increased 
co-operation;  for  neglected  corporations,  both  city 
and  rural,  and  for  a  divine  urgency  that  shall  impel 
to  effort  in  their  behalf.— Luke  xxlv.  46,  47;  Luke 
X.  1,  2;  Luke  xiv.  23. 

Saturday,  January  9th.— Families  and  Schools. 

Praise:  For  families  united  in  Christ  and  for  the 
increasing  number  of  Christian  youth. 

Prayer:  For  parents  children  and  servants;  for 


a  more  general  observance  of  family  worship;  for 
all  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  universities; 
for  Sunday-schools  and  for  religious  societies,  for 
young  men  and  women.— Col.  iii.  14-25;  Dent.  xi. 
18-21;  Joel  ii.  28,  29. 

Sunday,  January  10th. — Sermons. 

“All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  things  whatsoevw  I  have  commanded  you; 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”— Matt,  xxiii.  18-20. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
represents  the  spiritual  oneness  of  believers, 
cultivates  fellowship  and  co-operation  between 
different  churches,  defends  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  pleads  for  applied  Christianity.  Churches 
which  sympathize  with  its  aim  are  invited  to 
take'a  collection  for  its  work  some  time  during 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  Peter  Donald,  treasurer ;  and  information  as 
to  the  work  may  be  had  of  the  General  Secretary, 
atthe  OflSce:  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  New  Y'ork. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  NEW  WEST. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  led 
by  Mrs.  McEwen,  who  read  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Romans,  the  need  of  faith  in  God  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Him  through  the  knowledge  of  Hie  Word 
having  been  illustrated  in  a  trip  West,  although 
not  to  the  New  West.  Here  in  many  small 
towns  it  was  painful  to  find  the  Sabbath  day 
broken  down.  The  aim  of  the  people  seemed 
to  be  to  serve  themselves  and  that  is  next  to 
serving  satan.  Some  were  in  holiday  garb, 
but  upon  inquiring  where  a  church  existed,  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  more  pews  than 
people  who  cared  to  occupy  them.  The  holy  day 
was  spent  in  idleness  or  in  pleasure  and  ended 
in  debauch. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  leads  us  not  to  talk 
of  geographical  divisions  or  of  class  distinctions. 
We  are  one  people  and  the  work  of  evangelizing 
our  country  is  one  work,  a  work  to  which  every 
Christian  is  called.  We  read  of  one  woman  who 
did  “what  she  could.’’  What  we  can  do  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  work  that  God  calls  us  to 
do.  One  has  a  voice  with  which  to  serve  Him 
who  may  not  possess  wealth,  another  has  infiu- 
ence  which,  rightly  used,  will  waken  intelli¬ 
gence  and  touch  hearts  not  yet  awake  to  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  sending  Gospel 
light  into  darkened  homes. 

Referring  to  the  January  number,  1895, 
of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  the  boundary 
of  “The  New  West’’  is  thus  given:  “Making 
the  Mississippi  river  the  line  of  demarkation, 
we  find  that  this  region  includes  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Nevada.  California.  Oregon  and  W'ashing- 
ton.  ’’ 

“The  destiny  of  our  land,  and  through  it  the 
destiny  of  the  world,’’  said  Mrs.  Hume  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  “is  wrapped  up  in  the  future  of  the 
great  W’est.  Therefore  we  each  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations  in  assisting  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  its  evangelization.  It  is  now  an 
infant  whose  character  we  may  assist  in  mould¬ 
ing  ;  but  soon,  very  soon,  we  may  see  that  our 
W’estern  giant  has  been  moulded  by  other  influ¬ 
ences  and  its  permanent  form  and  character  may 
be  other  than  we  would  wish.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Pierson,  who  was  requested  to  give  some 
account  of  her  recent  visit  to  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  said  that  work  in  the  New  West  applied 
more  especially  to  that  of  the  Home  Board,  but 
in  that  bound  of  country  lies  also’ou'r  work. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  really  a  Gentile  commu¬ 
nity  yet  monuments  of  Mormomism  are  here  to 
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be  found,  not  only  in  the  temple  and  tabernacle 
but  in  long  adobe  houees  having  as  many  doors 
as  windows,  each  door  standing  for  a  plural 
wife.  Such  a  reminder  stands  opposite  our 
Collegiate  Institute. 

We  may  well  rejoice  in  the  work  being  done 
in  this  institution  and  of  its  strong  Bible  teach¬ 
ing.  Here  are  to  be  found*  grandchildren  of 
Brigham  Young,  Elder  Snow  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  Mormons.  In  the  Institute  we  have  repre¬ 
sentative  work.  In  new  towns  the  people  are 
mostly  foreign  born.  When  our  teachers  first 
went  to  Utah  they  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities.  One  teacher  had  people  spit  i^her 
face  in  the  street.  Doors  were  shut  in  her  face, 
but  she  won  her  way  and  now  those  people  are 
her  best  friends.  The  history  of  Rev.  Newton 
Clemenson  needs  not  to  be  repeated,  once  a  pupil 
in  one  of  our  schools,  now  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  power  at  Logan. 

The  circumstances  of  our  lonely  teachers  in 
Mexican  towns  is  most  appealing.  Are  we  doing 
our  duty  to  them?  To  every  one  of  them  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  to  shock  their  nerves.  This 
is  evident.  The  story  of  Miss  Zuver  has  been 
told,  how  she  was  nearly  killed  by  a  Mexican 
robber  who  entered  her  house  and  stole  all  her 
money,  but  she  goes  on  bravely.  Some  of  these 
lonely  women  are  many  miles  distant  from  an- 
other  school. ^  ** 

Miss  Alice  Hyson  at  El  Rancho  de  Taos  was  so 
shaken  by  an  attempted  entrance  into  her  house 
that  she  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  for 
months.  Orders  went  from  the  office  that  these 
women  must  not  live  alone,  but  should  take  a 
child  into  their  home  which  involves  much  care 
and  extra  teaching. 

It  was  a  wearisome  journey  in  a  lumber  wago 
to  the  Taos  valley,  thirty  miles  through  the 
mountains.  The  Indians  call  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  the  “shining  mountains,  ”  because  of  their 
being  snow  capped.  In  the  Taos  valley  there 
are  13,000  people.  Miss  Hyson  has  |^the  largest 
school.  One  hundred  and  thirty  children  are 
crowded  where  there  ought  to  be  but  seventy-five. 

In  every  plaza  the  infiuence  of  the  Santa  Fe 
school  is  felt.  Everywhere  Mexican  girls  are 
waiting  and  wanting  to  go,  but  there  is  no  room 
for  them. 

In  New  Mexico  one  finds  real  orientalism ;  it 
seemed  possible  to  trace  away  back  to  the  Moors 
in  Spain  some  customs  of  the  people.  Mrs. 
Pierson  held  up  the  picture  of  an  adobe  house 
which  reproduced  fifty  times'  forms  a  plaza.  It 
is  mud-walled  and  mud-roofed,  having  gener¬ 
ally  some  chilli  hanging  from  the  roof,  these 
being  the  only  touch  of  color.  Women  on  the 
house  tops  with  black  shawls  covering  part  of 
the  face  looked  as  if  they  might  be  in  Syria, 
in  a  Mohammedan  city. 

What  sort  of  citizens  will  these  people  make 
if  we  do  not  lift  them  up  speedily?  Miss  Alli¬ 
son  has  made  Presbyterianism  honored*from  one 
end  of  the  territory  to  the  other.  Our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  people  is  deepened  by  what  we 
know  of  their  condition. 

Mrs.  McEwan  pertinently  quoted :  “The  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the 
whole  was  leavened.  ’  ’ 

But  a  few  moments  remained  for  Mrs.  De 
Vore  who  spoke  earnestly  and  eloquently  of  our 
loved  country  and  of  the  need  ofjthe  uplifting  of 
women  in  places  which  she  had  recently  vis¬ 
ited.  The  Sitka  school  is  limited  by  the  same 
conditions  that  affect  others. 

Three  requests  for  prayer  were  presented: 
Miss  Work  of  Ephraim,  Utah,  needs  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  She  says:  “Both  day  school  and 
Sunday-school  have  been  rather  discouraging 
this  fall,  as  has  been  the  general  outlook.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  the  word  had  gone  out, 
‘Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone.’  ’’ 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Gould  reports  from  the  Hydah  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  home-coming  of  many  natives  and 


says:  “We  have  entered  our  new  quarters  with 
hopeful  hearts  and  ask  the  prayers  of  all  for 
our  beloved  missions.’’ 

Miss  Kennedy  sends  a  report  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  Embudo,  New  Mexico.  “Some  have 
abandoned  idol  worship  and  have  accepted  the 
living  and  true  God  as  their  portion.  One 
young  man  who  received  a  Spanish  Bible  is  now 
a  member  of  the  church  and  apparently  a  sincere 
Christian.’’  Let  us  work  and  pray  that  this 
evangelism  may  go  on  to  completion.  These 
requests  were  presented  before  our  Father  in 
silent,  united  prayer.  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  at  156  Fifth 
avenue,  Wednesday  morning,  December  16th, 
with  a  good  attendance  of  officers  and  managers, 
though  a  storm  of  wind  and  heavy  snow  was 
raging  most  of  the  day. 

“The  Missionary  Candidate’’  is  the  title  of 
a  little  leaflet  presented  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  which 
seems  to  supply  a  felt  want.  It  takes  up  the 
requirements,  spiritual,  mental  and  physical, 
of  a  missionary  and  treats  strongly  of  the  need 
of  thorough  training  in  Bible  study  and  practical 
experience,  besides  the  usual  educational  require¬ 
ments,  with  admirable  quotations,  and  instances 
from  the  lives  of  successful  workers.  There  is 
nothing  more  humiliating  to  a  Board  sending 
out  missionaries,  more  discouraging  to  societies 
supporting  them,  or  more  pitifu'  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves  than  to  find  that  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made,  that  a  man  or  woman  after 


all  the*^  time  and 'expense  of  preparation  and 
equipment  ie''’unqualified^for  the  work,  and  has 
failed  to  meet'the  demands  made  on  entering^the 
actual  work^of  'the  missionary  station  and  has 
to  be  recalled.  These  experiences,  fortunately 
rare,  might  be  avoided  if  candidates  could  well 
count  the  cost  and  profit  by  such  friendly  advice 
as  this  leaflet  and^  hints  from  old  missionaries 
contain,  and  many  a  “failure’’  in  missionary 
work  proves'a  success  elsewhere.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  anyone  will  do  for  a  missionary  for  no 
calling  '  den  ands  f  more  spirituality,  common 
sense,  strong  physique,  or  tact  in  dealing  with 
men. 

Letters  from  the  Laos  field  are  all  too  rare, 
and  the  following  one  from  Mrs.  Dodd  of  Cheung 
l^i  specially  welcome,  giving  as  the  extracts 
we  quote  show,  a  glimpse  of  her  personal  life 
and'the  [missionary  work  and  opportunities  in 
that  out-of-the-way  fieldi,of  labor. 

My  work  is  of  quite  a  varied  character,  writes 
Mrs. 'Dodd,  and  so  is  easier  than  a  steady  rou« 
tine,  though  one  does  not  seem  to  accomplish 
BO  much.  Last  week  I  was  very  much  absorbed 
in  learning  the  process  of  making  starch  out  of 
Siamese  rice,  that  I  might  set  a  woman  up  in 
the^business  of  making  it  for  sale.  She  is  doing 
nicely  now,  and  can  carry  it  on  with  a  little 
oversight.  At  the  begi&ing  of  the  year  I  got 
up  a  scheme  to  enable  the  wives  of  the  students 
to  come  in  and  live  with  us  and  support  them¬ 
selves,  while  *tbeir  husbands  are^  studying.  It 
is  still  in  embryo,  but  four  faihilfes  have  been 
in,  and  the  women  had  re^lar  and  profitable 
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work  as  long  as  they  remained  in  connection 
with  iho  school. 

This  week  I  hare  spent  my  time  mostly  in 
translating  work,  which  I  have  lately  been  try¬ 
ing  in  a  snukll  way.  I  enclose  a  card  which  is 
one  of  a  set  of  Bible  cards  which  I  have  finished 
translating  from  some  given  me  at  Chautauqua 
last  summer,  to  be  played  as  authors  and  history 
cards  are.  Taken  with  the  accompanying  refer¬ 
ences,  the  four  sets  make  a  very  complete  course 
of  Bible  study. 

(The  beautiful  Laos  type  was  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  the  translation  as  follows :  2  Ixaac 
2.  Bom  about  1897  B.C.  1.  Son  of  Abraham 
and  heir  to  the  covenant.  Gen.  ivii.  19.  2. 
Was  placed  by  his  father  on  the  altar  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Gen.  xxii.  9.  3.  The  father  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.— Genn.  xxvii.  A.  What  was  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  instead  of  Isaac?  A  ram. — Gen.  xxii. 

13.  B.  Whe  died  for  us?  Christ.— Hebrews  ix. 

14.  Abraham  Jacob  Joseph. ) 

Won’t  you  pray,  continues  Mrs.  Dodd,  that 
these  cards  may  help  to  furnish  these  people 
with  instmction  and  amusement,  both  of  which 
they  so  much  need?  We  have  no  suitable  card 
board  and  probably  cannot  have  for  more  than 
a  year,  so  Mr.  Collins  has  used  the  best  thing 
he  had  for  the  purpose. 

I  am  intensely  interested  in  a  Sunday  school 
class  I  have  of  young  girls,  the  most  intelligent 
in  the  church.  I  have  recently  invited  them  to 
come  to  see  me  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  them  an  hour’s  real  fun. 

I  can  assure  you  we  have  a  good  deal  of  that 
article  both  in  our  homes  and  when  we  get  to¬ 
gether.  You  would  have  been  convinced  of  it  if 
you  had  been  with  us  this  evening  watching  a 
game  of  basket  ball  over  at  Mr.  Collins.  It  was 
great  fun  for  the  wacthers  and  good  exercise  for 
the  players.  There  is  a  regular  evening  for 
tennis  once  a  week  at  Dr.  McGilvary’s.  and  the 
gentlemen  play  oftener.  The  most  uproarious 
time  we  have  had  was  one  evening  at  the  close 
of  a  special  session  of  school  which  Mr.  Dodd 
had  for  the  native  ministers,  when  we  invited 
them  in  for  games.  They  were  much  interested 
in  block  puzzles,  pictures,  halma,  crockinole, 
etc.,  until  I  showed  them  a  pasteboard  Brownie, 
with  a  marble  inside  which  would  turn  somer 
saults  down  a  board.  They  were  as  wild  as 
boys  over  that  little  thing,  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Dodd  and  I  never  did  more  laughing  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  This  may  not  sound  very 
dignified  and  might  horrify  some  good  people, 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  satisfy  your  kind  wishes 
for  us  in  that  direction. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  wheel.  It  is  probably 
in  Bankok  now,  and  will  be  here  in  the  course 
of  time,  about  two  months  perhaps.  I  am  am¬ 
bitious  to  learn  to  ride  it  well  before  the  annual 
meeting,  so  I  can  show  off  to  my  friends,  but  I 
am  afraid  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Mr.  Dodd 
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brought  a  bicycle  with  him,  and  it  has  been  as 
much  of  a  succese  as  we  could  expect  in  this 
climate  and  so  far  from  the  “fix-makera”  I 
hope  mine  will  mean  health  as  well  as  pleasure 
to  me. 

It  is  very  pleasant  here  in  Cheung  Mai, 
though  Mr.  Dodd  is  rushed  with  school  work, 
committees,  translating,  etc.  It  is  good  to  be 
back  here  again,  meeting  the  people  whom  Mr. 
Dodd  led  into  the  church  and  baptized,  the  first 
fruits  of  his  missionary  life;  and  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  so  many  earnest  consecrated  fel¬ 
low-workers  in  lines  of  organized  work.  There 
has  been  so  much  of  push,  energy,  and  vim  in¬ 
fused  into  the  mission  by  new  workers  and  new 
methods  and  it  had  done  us  good  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  for  awhile ;  but  it  is  too  pleasant  we 
think,  so  we  have  asked  the  mission  to  send  us 
to  Cheung  Hai  next  year  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Denham.  We  expect  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
there  and  then  go  on  farther  North. 

We  do  so  want  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Speer.  We  have  heard  that  they  are  planning 
to  come  overland  from  Burmah,  which  we  hope 
may  be  true. 


ROCHESTER  REYISITEI). 

One  needs  to  find  no  more  delightful  city  in 
which  to  dwell  than  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Large 
enough  to  contain  great  public  interests,  and  to 
serve  as  a  centre  for  a  wide  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  ;  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  burdened  with 
its  own  weight  and  to  be  deprived  of  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Full  of  energy,  full  of  cul¬ 
ture,  full  of  good  people,  full  of  religion.  Main 
street,  whose  two  rows  of  dickering,  sickly  gas¬ 
lights  used  to  appear  almost  celestial  to  our 
youthful  eyes,  now  is  flooded  with  the  silvery 
radiance  of  two  double  rows  of  elegant  electric 
arc  lights;  it  is  the  perfection  of  public  street 
lighting,  the  equal  of  which  I  have  not  found 
in  the  entire  country.  The  old  horse  cars,  too, 
which  used  to  drag  about  in  two  or  three  direc¬ 
tions,  and  were  in  winter  supplanted  by  crazy 
omnibuses  on  runners,  with  a  great  tangle  of 
straw’  on  the  floor — these  have  all  given  way  to  a 
most  complete  electric  system  of  urban  trans¬ 
portation,  carrying  one  for  miles  through  the 
beautiful  streets  and  out  into  the  “garden  of 
the  Lord,’’  which  occupies  the  whole  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Great  mills  and  great  breweries 
almost  disputejpossession  on  the  brink  of  the 
Genesee  Falls,  and  flour  and  beer  are  alike  the 
output  of  this  interesting  city.  Yet  it  seems 
almost  in  protest  that  the  citizens  have  insisted 
that  Rochester  shall  be  called  “the  flour  city,’’ 
which  the  more  aesthetic,  looking  out  upon  the 
extensive  nurseries  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
entire  region  have  not  inappropriately  turned  to 
“flower  city.’’ 

Here  are  the  old  institutions  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination,  the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
the  Rochester  Theoloigcal  Seminary ;  we  call 
them  old,  for  many  years  have  now  passed  since 
we  used  to  pass  in  and  out  through  those  doors. 
No  small  pleasure  was  it  to  revisit  the  latter 
institution,  and,  as  we  entered  the  library, 
whom  should  we  see  first  of  all  but  'Hr.  Samuel 
M.  Hopkins,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Auburn, 
exploiting  among  the  shelves,  displaying  his  old- 
time  vigor,  and  whose  greetings  mingled  with 
our  own  in  such  heartiness  that  a  professor  had 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  printed  direction  that 
there  should  be  “no  loud  conversation  in  the 
library!’’  Professor  Osgood,  the  elegant  He 
brew  scholar  and  superb  .  Christian  gentleman, 
once  of  the  Committee  of  New  Testament  re¬ 
vision,  was  found  still  in  the  active  service;  'so 
also  Professor  Stevens  of  the  Greek  Exegesis 
department.  President  Strong  was  found  in  hie 
new  home,  an  elegant  mansion,  whose  library 
large  and  airy,  its  sides  built  up  with  well  filled 
book  shelves  carved  with  inspiring  sentiments, 
sustains  an  atmosphere  that  at  once  throws  the 


visitor  into  a  kind  of  literary  and  theological 
trance. 

Among  these  surroundings  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  hear  from  Dr.  Strong’s  own  lips  the  ac¬ 
count  of  hie  conversion.  It  was  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Yale  College.  He  had  been  at  col¬ 
lege  a  number  of  years,  but  only  one  individual 
had  ever  expressed  interest  in  his  salvation. 
That  person  simply  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  they  entered  chapel  one  day  and  said, 
“Strong,  I  wish  you  were  a  Christian.’’  When 
Dr.  Strong  was  afterward  preaching  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  this  individual  once  preached  for  him,  and 
after  service  the  former  said  to  the  latter,  “You 
once  rendered  me  the  greatest  service  that  one 
man  can  ever  render  another.’’  “What  could 
that  have  been?’’  was  the  response.  “You  told 
me  you  wished  I  were  a  Christian,’’  he  replied, 
“and  it  first  started  my  thoughts  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  soul’s  salvation.’’  “I  remember 
nothing  of  it.’’  said  his  friend.  Dr.  Strong  re¬ 
gards  this  as  illustrative  of  the  surprise  of  the 
righteous  at  the  last  day,  when  they  will  say 
“Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
etc.,  “and  ministered  unto  thee?’’ 

But  this  was  not  all  the  story.  Little  effect 
had  been  immediately  produced  by  the  above 
expression  of  solicitude.  Vacation  time  came, 
and  young  Strong  returned  to  Rochester  to  find 
it  all  aflame  with  the  great  revival  of  1855,  of 
which  Mr.  Finney  was  the  central  figure.  At 
evening  he  found  the  entire  household  going  to 
meeting  and  so  he  went.  At  the  close  of  his 
discourse,  Mr.  Finney  loaned  over  the  pulpit  and 
almost  in  tones  of  authority  commanded  the  im¬ 
penitent  to  go  to'  the  lower  room  and  seek  the 
Lord.  Strong  went,  but  with  no  feeling  and 
with  little  interest.  At  that  time  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood,  now’  of  the  Foreign  Board,  was  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  young  student  and  inquired  into 
his  state  of  mind  ;  he  was  told  that  there  was 
nothing  but  indifference ;  he  gave  counsel  and 
asked  him  to  think  for  a  few  moments,  after 
which  he  would  return  to  him.  On  his  return 
Dr,  Ellinwood  inquired  whether  the  young  man 
would  submit  to  God  at  once;  after  laboring 
with  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  convincing 
him  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  this  than 
what  was  right  and  what  be  would  be  enabled 
to  do  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  obtained  his 
assurance  that  be  did  then  and  there  submit  to 
God.  In  a  somewhat  mechanical  manner  young 
Strong  then  proceeded  to  take  up  Christian 
duties  as  they  were  made  known  to  him  one  by 
one,  and  it  was  some  weeks  if  not  months,  be¬ 
fore  he  obtained  the  light  and  was  enabled  to 
regard  himself  as  a  saved  soul.  His  mind  now 
turned  to  the  ministry,  and  later  he  became  the 
highly  efficient  and  honored  President  of  this 
school  of  the  prophets.  The  whole  life  of  such 
a  man  must  be  filled  with  interest,  and  the  auto¬ 
biography  which  Dr.  Strong  is  preparing  solely 
for  family  use  would  no  doubt  shine  upon  many 
a  book  shelf  if  it  should  be  given  to  the  printer. 
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At  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  city  stands 
the  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  children  and  youth  are  here  living  together 
in  strange  and  weird  silence.  It  seems  incon¬ 
gruous  on  entering  the  main  door  to  discover  a 
telephone,  and  in  the  reading-room  a  piano. 
One  might  ask,  “What  can  be  the  use  of  these 
where  none  can  either  speak  or  hear?”  As  for 
the  telephone,  those  in  charge,  not  being  deaf 
mutes,  are  able  to  employ  it  for  their  con¬ 
venience  ;  as  for  the  piano,  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  the  teachers  and  visitors;  but,  wonder¬ 
ful  to  relate,  there  is  in  the  institution  a  girl, 
both  deaf  and  dumb,  who  is  reported  as  being 
able  to  play  the  piano  very  well ;  what  this 
means  to  her  it  is  difficult  to  understand ;  but  it 
means  something  to  others.  While  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  State  asylum,  it  is  free  from  political 
influence,  its  control  being  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  influences  are  not  only  whole¬ 
some  but  positively  religious.  And  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  very  much  that  of  a  home. 

We  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  use  of  the 
sign  language ;  but  it  is  still  surprising  to  see 
the  modern  miracle  executed  ,of  making  the 
dumb  to  speak,  and  almost  that  of  making  the 
deaf  to  hear.  I  heard  a  whole  class  of  boys  and 
girls  rehearsing  various  sounds  in  concert,  and 
they  were  able  to  speak  some  sentences  so  as  to 
be  understood.  They  are  also  learning  to  under¬ 
stand  by  the  close  watch  of  the  lips.  Some  of 
the  teachers  are  deaf  mutes ;  yet  I  conversed 
with  them.  The  inflections  are  sadly  astray ; 
these  probably  cannot  be  corrected ;  but  conver¬ 
sation  can  very  successfully  be  conducted  with 
those  who  have  had  sufficient  practice.  And 
with  bright  children  facility  seems  to  come 
rapidly.  They  are  being  taught  all  the  common 
branches  of  study ;  one  young  miss  I  saw  affixing 
the  names  to  the  various  States  on  a  map  of  the 
United  States;  little  children  were  doing  kinder¬ 
garten  work,  and  boys  were  naming  animals  by 
means  of  cards;  I  was  invited  to  remain  to  a 
Latin  recitation.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
and  boys  do  practical  work,  including  printing, 
a  little  daily  paper  being  issued  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  No  one  seemed  unhappy ;  many  were 
merry.  God  must  be  thanked  for  such  benett- 
ceut  work  as  this.,  especially  when  it  points  to 
Him,  as  this  does. 

A  conspicuous  flgure  in  the  musical  life  of 
Rochester  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  Professor  Hervey  D.  Wilkins;  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  old,  for  he  is  still  in 
the  very  prime  of  life;  but  he  began  young,  his 
tall,  flne  flgure  being  first  seen  before  the  organ 
of  Plymouth  Church,  since  which  time  he  has 
officiated  in  St.  Peter’s  Presbyterian,  First 
Baptist,  Brick  Presbyterian,  and  perhaps  other 
churches.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
in  charge  of  the  organ  and  choir  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo,  though  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Wilkins  combines  the  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian  w'itb  the  elegant  and  cultured  Christian 
gentleman — a  combination,  it  must  be  confessed, 
which  is  very  rarely  witnessed,  His  talent  and 
character  are  alike  open  to  admiration.  The  son 
of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  he  is  also  brother  of  the 
Rev,  Frank  L.  Wilkins.  D.D.,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Baptist  Ifoung  People’s  Union.  Said 
Professor  Wilkins:  “We  And  the  same  difficulty 
in  extending  musical  culture  that  we  find  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  Gospel;  the  people  are  indifferent 
and  slow  to  receive  the  truth.  Yet,  when  we 
have  constantly  labored  on,  we  findjj’ourselves 
making  progress  in  either  field.”  Professor 
Wilkins  believes  in  the  chorus  choir,  and  says 
that  ministers  ought  to  see  that  they  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  sustained,  even  when  a  good  quartet 
choir  is  also  maintained.'*,  “It|  interests  the 
young  people  in  the  life  of  the  church,  ”  he 
said,  “as  well  as  enlarges  the  effectiveness  of 
the  music.”  He  is  parictularly  grieved  that 
when  the  pastor  prays  for  all  kinds  of_  branches 


and  organizations  connected  with  the  church, 
he  seldom  offers  a  petition  for  thoee  who  lead 
in  the  service  of  praise.  This  he  justly  believes 
should  not  be  overlooked.  More  such  wganists 
and  choir  leaders  would  bring  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  services  of  the  church.  Tidaholm. 
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at  Thursday’s  concert  and  who  expressed  him¬ 
self  well  repaid  for  the  journey.  The  great 
crowd'at  the  concert  was  a  proof  that  local  musi¬ 
cians  do  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society  and 
appreciate  its  work ;  and  no  doubt  the  second 
concert,  in  March,  will  be  even  better  attended. 

We  learn  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the 
second  service  of  the  Guild  in  St.  George’s, 
early  next  year.  Here  again,  the  finest  quality 
of  sacred  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
will  be  rendered.  It  may  be  said,  therefore, 
that  standards  of  high  excellence  have  been 
raised,  and  all  engaged  in  choir  work  should 
profit  by  their  opportunities. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GUILD. 

Several  letters  relating  to  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists  have  been  received.  As  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  are  very  much  the  same,  we  answer 
them  here. 

The  possessor  of  a  certificate  of  the  Guild  will 
certainly  have  a  standing  superior  to  his  col¬ 
league  of  equal  ability  who  does  not  hold  one. 
Of  course  in  the  early  days  of  the  Guild  there 
will  be  many  excellent  organists  without  certifi¬ 
cates  who  are  better  musicians  than  some  who 
have  them,  but  in  a  few  years  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  and  church  committees  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  influenced  by  the  fact  of  membership  in 
this  organization. 

In  r^ard  to  jxisitions  in  the  East,  in  and 
about  New  York,  the  Guild  will  do  what  it  can 
to  further  the  interests  of  its  members.  It  can 
not  guarantee  a  position  to  any  one  but  will  use 
its  influence  in  every  legitimate  way  to  have  its 
certificates  recognized  as  a  guarantee  of  musi¬ 
cal  ability.  To  this  end  the  examinations  will 
probably  become  more  and  more  extensive  and 
severe  as  the  years  go  by. 


This  Companx  u  a  legal  depoeltory  tor  mosers  paid 
Ate  CkioTt,  and  Is  anthorlaed  to  act  as  guardian,  trastss 
»  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

irbloh  max  be  made  at  anx  time  and  withdrawn  after 
live  daxs'  notloe,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  thev  max  remain  with  the  CkrmiMuix. 

Execute.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Batatas, 
6leUgious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indlvldnals 
will  find  this  Oompanx  a  convenient  deposltorx  for 
oBonex, 

fohn  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  O.  WllUs  James,  Vies  Pres. 

James  8.  Clark,  Seeond  Vloe-Pres, 

Henry  I.*  ThomeU,  Seeretarx- 

I«uls  0«  Hampton,  Assistant  Seerotary. 

TRUSTEES I 

Sxmrai.  Hloah,  WriiLiAM  H.  Maot,  Jb. 

D.  Willis  Jaiius,  Wm.  D.  Sloahs, 

John  A,  Siawanx,  Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 

John  Habsuh  Rhoadub.  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
Ansoh  Prklps  Stoksb.  Gbobob  F.  Viuiob, 

loHH  Cbosbt  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorv  Astor. 

Edward  Coofrb,  Jambs  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttinq,  Jobs  OLAVLia. 

3HABLBB  S.  SMUB.  JOHN  J.  PhBLPS 

Wm.  RooKxrBLLSR,  Danibl  Lord. 

Alrxandbr  E.  Orr.  John  S.  ELxnnrdv. 

D.  O.  Mills. 


An  excellent  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  gift,  or 
a  timely  purchase  for  a  musician  to  make  for 
himself  is  “The  Organist  and  Choirmaster’s 
Diary’’  by  R.  H.  Baker.  It  contains  a  Church 
Calendar,  Choristers’  Register,  Attendance 
Sheets,  Fines  List,  etc.,  all  of  great  value  to 
one  who  is  in  charge  of  a  choir.  It^is  for  sale 
by  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company. 


MUSIC 


CHOIRS 


‘‘PSAEM  SINGING”  AGAIN. 

The  old  controversy  over  congregational  vs. 
professional  choir  singing  is  raging  again  in  cer¬ 
tain  musical  journals  in  England,  and  the  stock 
arguments  and  sentiments  on  both  sides  are  re¬ 
iterated.  We  see  no  end  to  the  contention,  but 
the  discussion  has  a  useful  educational  func¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  so  long  as  churches  purchase 
hymn  books,  containing  both  words  and  music, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  will  use  them  to 
sing  with. 

Moreover,  we  suppose  the  most  extreme  cham¬ 
pion  of  professional  singing  will  allow  that  a 
congregation  has  the  “right’’  to  sing  in  its  own 
church.  The  question  is  one  of  taste  and  com¬ 
ity.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  one  heart  a  voice 
which  is  aesthetically  a  nuisance,  and  which  has 
the  effect  of  spreading  the  most  unworshipful 
feelings  over  a  large  area  of  people.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  gently  persuaded  to  “sing  with  his 
soul’’  exclusively.  We  have  in  mind  a  worthy 
woman  whose  vocal  efforts  at  prayer  meeting 
have  a  tendency  not  only  to  nullify  the  benefits 
of  the  meeting,  but  actually  to  discourage  at¬ 
tendance.  But  such  instances  are  exceptional. 
As  a  rule,  worshippers  in  American  churches  do 
not  sing  at  all  unless  they  have  some  rudiment¬ 
ary  knowledge  of  music.  It  is  far  more  apt  to 
be  the  case  that  people  “refuse  to  sing’’  than 
that  they  offend  by  singing  badly.  American 
congregations  generally  are  ashamed  to  sing, 
and  for  the  most  part  stand  in  dumb  show  when 
all  are  supposed  and  even  exhorted  to  “unite  in 
singing.  ’  ’ 


Our  gtoek  of  choir  music — in  cotUctions  and  oc¬ 
tavo  form— is  the  most  extensit'C  in  the  toorid. 

The  following  are  some  valuable  new  additions. 
Catalogues  free. 

“CROWN  FOLIO  OF  SACRED  QUARTETS.” 

The  greatest  book  of  quartets  ever  published  for 
the  prira.  Every  choir  in  the  countrx  should  have 
this  lH>ok.  Unquestionably  the  cheapest  volume 
of  high-grade  works  published. 

Price,  only  50  cents,  postpaid. 

“ANTHEM  OEMS.” 

Vol.  III. 

Just  published.  A  worthy  successor  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  world  wide  fame.  Needs  no  recommend¬ 
ation.  Those  acquainted  with  these  volumes  will 
understand  what  this  announcement  means. 

Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

“  SACRED  MUSIC  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES.” 

An  excellent  collection  of  four-part  sacred  songs 
for  female  voices.  A  valuable  book  of  high-grade 
music. 

Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

“TREASURY  OF  SA'RED  SOLOS” 

For  High  Voices.  For  Low  Voices. 

CHOICE  SACRED  DUETS. 

Three  volumes  of  carefully  selected  and  pub¬ 
licly  tested  songs  of  a  sacred  or  devotional  char¬ 
acter  suitable  for  church  services.  Price,  each 
vol.:  Paper, $1.00, postpaid;  Boards, $1.25;  Cloth, 

out,  $2.00. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Go., 

PRILA.,  MSW  YORK,  BOSTOB. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
COMASrrXD  bt  privats  wirss. 

Members  N.  V  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ixch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  Tn-vroQ'i'vna'n# 
nent  Securities  for  CBStomers.  We  re- All  VCOblUCUv 
3elve  aocoQote  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Oor- 
ooratlnns.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  CLusTivf 
rorable  terma,  and  make  collection  of  Lts.’viIII  IwlODe 
In^  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Btatea  on  foralcn 
'oontrles. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  seU  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also 

U1  coUectlons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellen’ 

Credit  paarts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  OO.,  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH^ 

jg  East  i6th  Street, 

JVBir  FORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortsase  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square 


i  Oliver  Ditson  Company  I 

I  453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  <e  CO.,  N.  Y.  S 

J.  E.  DITSON  A  CO.,  Phils.  » 


TEC  TDIIftT  Rfl  CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 
I  EC  I  nuo  I  uu.  SCBPL0B,  $2,000,000 

«5  CEDAR  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


A.  8TCARTPATTER80N.  HAMIITOR  8.  CORWIN 

Patterson  &  Girwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  13S8  A  Broad. 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Railroad  and 
eneral  Corporation  Accounting. 


A  BOOK  OF  GEMS  ! 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I 


OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  CHOIB  WOKK. 

Following  soon  after  the  musical  service  of  the 
Guild  of  Organists  has  come  another  exhibition 
of  the  finest  choir  work,  in  the  concert,  we  are 
tempted  to  write  service,  of  the  Musical  Art 
Society  last  Thursday  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Year  by  year  the  excellence  of  this  picked  body 
of  professional  singers  has  increased  until  now, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  beet  qualified 
critics,  we  have  in  this  city  the  finest  a  capella 
singing  to  be  heard  in  the  world.  This  is  high 
praise,  but  we  heard  it  given  by  a  critic  very 
well  informed  on  this  class  of  music  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

We  speak  of  Thursday’s  performance  at  this 
time,  however,  not  in  any  critical  sense  but  to 
call  the  attention  of  choristers  in  this  city  and 
vicinity  to  these  concerts  as  object  lessons  and 
models  for  choir  work.  We  know  of  one  musi¬ 
cian  who  traveled  a  thousand  miles  ta  be  present 


By  Sankey,  McGiwnahan  and  Stebbins. 
This  New  CoUecuon  of  Devotional  songs  used  by  Ms. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sankxv  in  the  great  meetings  held  in 
New  York  in  November  and  December 

IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  New  Songs 
\-uawy  bytheAuthors.  Thesecanbeobtainedm 
bo  other  book,  is  pronounced  by  many 
of  otir  leading  EvangeUsts  and  Singers 
—the  beet  nf  the  Brrire.’* 

JUST  THE  BOOK  yon  need 
ttis  winter.  Do  not  adopt  a  book  un- 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Correct 
and  Modern 
Aesustlcs  snd 
Ventiletien 
Quartnt.... 
^.ierencM  from  s 
»  wenty-tiv.  yMri 
Pinetic., 
Orders  end  een- 
suHnIien  by  mall 
given  cereful  et- 
ention. 

MENEELY  BEU  COMPaSy; 

Clinton  H.  Meno^,  OonI  M$ina«»r 
TBOF,  N.  F.,  send  jrXWTOax  CITY, 

MAMUVAOTUHV  huhhhioh  hclls 


VARREN  H- Hayes 
^RCBITCCT* 
AlNUVSUS* 


IC  jhSmrnj  til  you  have  tried  SacT^  Songe  No.  1 
»25  per  100;  30  cts.  each,  if  by  mail. 
MBSSSSIV  If  your  Bookseller  does  not  sell  it.  send 

-  to  the  Publishers, 

THE  BIQLOW  *  MAIN  Oa 
fMmg.  Kwm,  Its  Wrtmh  An.  t«  EmI  Mh  81.,  lew  Twk, 


US8&182&; 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 

HENRY  Bf.  FIEL.U,  U.I).,  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Pout-office  at  New  York  as  second-class 
maU  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THM  BOABDS. 

■  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yor  k 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection,  ... 

Education,  .... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  »  >• 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Oolleges,  ^  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


.  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


THE  AMBBIOAN  8UNDAT-80HOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
orEanises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  onlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
217s  new  schools  started  In  1895;  also  180  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  previously  establGhed.  71  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
•hare  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  mmlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Stndy  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Ctty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

fCommonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  MinlsterB  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bjeuiuwhr,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailorr 
Magasin^  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdroes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  pt^nts  are  unable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
v.lothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to4:80  p.  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 

BORQB  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  Ws 
urgently  ask  for  asslstanoe  for  400  children. 


REQUESTS  FOR  HYMN  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS. 

There  are  about  forty  Presbyterian  churches  in  Okla¬ 
homa  Territory.  Most  of  them  need  a  supply  of  hymn 
books  and  are  not  able  to  purchase.  Cannot  some  of  the 
Elastem  and  Northern  churches  who  are  getting  new 
hymnals  send  their  old  ones  to  our  people  and  thus  fa- 
vor  theinvery  much  ?  ‘  I  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
such.  Not  many  families  here  have  the  reading  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  paper  of  any  kind.  ,  If  any  person  having  such 
papers  will  be  willing  to  mail  the  same,  after  reading, 
to  some  family  here,  and  will  write  to  me,  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  them  a  name.  1  have  sent  nearly  two  hundred 
names,  and  can  assure  any  one  that  their  favor  will  be 
appreciated,  and  that  it  opens  opportunity  for  much 
good.  (Signed)  William  Davis, 

Lock  Box  646,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Sunday-school  Missionary  for  Oklahoma. 

I  commend  Mr.  William  Davis  as  one  of  our  faithful 


and  trustworthy  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Mission¬ 
aries.  Everything  sent  to  him  will  be  carefully  given 
to  the  deserving.  James  A.  Worden. 


LITERATURE  W.ANTED. 


[To  the  many  appeals  coming  to  The  Evangelist  at  this 
time  we  add  the  following,  as  likely  to  interest  8ome|of 
our  readers.— Ed.  Ev.] 

I  am  a  home  missionary  in  Tennessee.  In  our  house- 
to-house  personal  work  we  find  thousands  of  families 
entirely  destitute  of  gospel  reading  matter  of  any  kind; 
many  of  them  have  not  even  a  Bible.  Large  numbers 
of  them  are  very  poor,  and  are  not  able  to  purchase 
books  or  papers.  Now  there  are  in  nearly  every  Chris¬ 
tian  home  some  Bibles,  Testaments,  Gospel  Books,  Gos¬ 
pel  and  Sabbath-school  papers,  tracts,  etc.,  that  would 
be  gladly  given  to  supply  this  poor.  Will  you  give  what 
you  can  yourself,  and  then  go  around  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  collect  all  you  can  get  together, 
send  them  to  me  by  mail,  express  or  frei^t  prepaid  7 
When  sent  by  express  or  freight,  always  put  a  letter  In 
package  stating  where  it  was  from  and  who  sent  it. 
By  doing  this  little  service  for  Jesus'  sake  eternity  can 
only  reveal  the  good  that  you  will  accomplish. 

Address  Jane  Bailey,  Sweetwater,  Missionary  in 
Friends  Church,  Monroe  County,  Tennessee. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Jane  Bailey,  missionary 
in  Friends  Church,  and  all  literature  intrusted  to  her 
care  will  be  carefully  and  Judiciously  distributed. 

W.  C.  Grace,  Pastor  Baptist  Church. 


All  that  part  of  the  foregoing  that  relates  to  Mrs. 
Bailey,  I  heartily  indorse. 

R.  A.  Owen,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  South. 


I  am  glad  to  heartily  commend  thl<  plan  of  work  and 
also  would  approbate  Mrs.  Jane  Bailey  as  the  proper 
person  to  receive  the  literature  mentioned  above. 

J.  L.  Bachman,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church, 


My  Dear  Brother,  will  you  please  publish  the  above 
article  in  your  paper  and  oblige.  Jane  Bailet. 


MARBJAOB8. 

Hodoe— Kearns.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  in  Mul- 
hal),  Oklahoma,  Dec.  12th,  Joseph  Hodge  of  Perry,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  Miss  Lida  Kearns  of  Mulhall. 

Bisbino — West.- At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 1896,  by 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  William  H.  Bisbing  and  Mattie  West, 
both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

Alder— Mayfield.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Nov. 
15, 1896,  in  Mulhall,  Oklahoma,  Mr.  William  H.  Alder  of 
Cimarron,  Ok.,  and  Miss  Alzinah  Mayfield  of  Cum¬ 
mings,  Kansas. 


WOOODAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  Bast  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a 
permanent  position  of  re^nsiblllty  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  care  Box  No.  2668,  New  York  City. 


A  LADY,  who  has  taught  in  the  best  schools  in  the 
city,  wishes  a  pomtion  as  attendant  upon  an 
elderly  or  invalid  lady,  or  to  have  the  care  of  and  to 
teach  little  girK  Address  Miss  E.,  care  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue. 


OOHKBBfEBHGBN'S  TBAOHER8’  AOHNOY. 

^  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

EsUbllshed  1866. 

8  East  14tm  Street,  New  York. 


THB  AMBRIOAN  TRACT  8O0IBTY, 

16  Bast  S8d  Street,  New  York. 

S'or  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dlssemln- 
Atlng  evangelical  CLrIstran  literature.  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  oolporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
dlsslonarlee,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
agaolee,  for  which  it  eameetly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
•'  AO  Assistant  TVsesurcr 


PBB8B  YIBRIE8. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York. — In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Form  of  ^vemment  (Chapter 
X,  Section  10),  I  hereby  call  a  meeting  (pro  re-nata)  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  be  held  in  the  CHiapel  of 
the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street, 
on  Monday,  Dec.  28th,  1896,  at  three  o’clock  p.m.  The 
business  to  be  brought  before  tbe  meeting  is  the  censid- 
oration  of  a  certain  clause  in  a  Report  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  on  Dec.  14th 
1896,  and  which  reads  as  follows:  “All  must  admit  that 
there  is  ground  for  a  charitable  Judgment  in  this  in¬ 
stance  in  view  of  the  education,  associations,  and  gen¬ 
eral  moral  environment  of  one  bom  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  largely  removed  during  the  greater  Dart  of  his  life 
from  the  restraining  and  corrective  influences  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.’’  James  Chambers,  Moderator. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

61st  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government 
Academies,  and  Bnsiness.  U.  8.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbbe,  A.M.  Piin..  PonghkeeiMle,  N.  Y. 


*11  »t  MW  kffig  gs  ^  E  ■%#ws»«am»si  ««* 
■■  B  •UtikaHHAPM- 

tiraUra  a,  lUap.  MSVS  CUPPUia  CU. ,  Dq*.  f.  K . ,  SM  V.  IMtk  St.  NY. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  addrese 
label,  like  this: 

John  Knov, 

Dec.  31,  ’96. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  thii 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THB  BVANOBLUT, 
igft  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


TOURS  TO  FLORIDA. 

No  district  in  America  presents,  daring  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,  so  many  varied  attractions  as  the  State 
of  Florida.  Besides  its  delightful  climate,  which  to 
one  escaping  from  the  cold  and  unhealtbfal  changes 
of  the  North  seems  almost  ethereal,  it  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  land  of  sport  and  pleasure.  Along  its 
eleven  hundred  miles  of  salt-water  coast  and  in  its 
twelve  hundred  fresh-water  lakes  are  fish  of  almost 
every  conceivable  variety,  from  the  migratory  tribes 
common  to  Northern  waters  to  the  tarpon,  pom- 
pano,  and  others  of  a  more  tropical  character.  No¬ 
where  in  all  our  broad  land  can  the  angler  find  a 
greater  variety  of  game  or  better  sport. 

Here  also  the  most  enthm-iastic  hunter  finds  sati¬ 
ety.  Deer,  turkeys,  bears,  panthers,  and  wild  cats 
roam  at  large  through  the  more  sparsely  settled  re¬ 
gions,  while  birds  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in 
abundance  throughout  the  State.  The  more  novel 
sport  of  alligator  and  manatee  hunting  may  also  be 
indulged  in  by  tbe  more  adventurous  tourist. 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange  groves,  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  boating  and  bathing,  its  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  its  extensive  forests,  Florida  pre¬ 
sents  unrivaled  attractions  for  the  valetudinarian, 
the  lover  of  nature,  the  sportsman,  and  the  explorer. 

To  this  attractive  State  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  arranged  four  personally-con¬ 
ducted  tours  during  the  season  6f  1897,  leaving  by 
special  train  January  ‘26,  February  9  and  28,  and 
March  9.  Tbe  first  three  tours  will  admit  of  a  so 
journ  of  two  weeks  in  this  delightful  land;  tickets 
for  the  fourth  tour  will  be  valid  to  return  until 
May  31  by  regular  trains. 

Rates  for  the  round  trip,  $50.00  from  New  York, 
$48.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information,  ap¬ 
ply  to  ticket  agents,  special  booking  offices,  or  ad¬ 
dress  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

AN  OLD  LANDMARK  OF  NBW  YORK— HOU8B 
B8TABLISHBD  IN  1818. 

Extensive  imitation  of  an  article  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  merit.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
truth  is  found  in  “The  Benedict”  perfect  collar  but¬ 
ton.  This  button,  so  different  from  all  others,  has 
made  men  happier  and  better.  Loss  of  temper, 
tearing  of  fingers  and  the  daily  recurrence  of  forci¬ 
ble  language,  not  necessarily  audible,  no  longer  fall 
to  the  lot  of  him  who  uses  this  useful  article. 

“Benedict's  Time”  has  stood  for  more  than  three 
generations  as  synonymous  of  all  that  is  good  in 
watches.  They  have  a  most  extensive  stock  of 
watches,  from  the  lowest  serviceable  to  the  very 
finest  of  grades,  as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  chains 
and  charms. 

Everybody  knows  that  their  only  place  of  business 
is  at  Broadway  and  Cortlandt  street. 

“A  FRIBND  OF  THB  FAMILY.” 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Burr,  the  President  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lackawanna,  Pa.,  writes  as  follows  in 
regard  to  the  “Pictorial  Atlas,’’  which  we  send 
as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscriber : 

My  Dear  Sir:— The  “New  Rand  and  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World,’’  came  by 
express.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nanimous  premiums  ever  yet  offered.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  well  worth  the  three  dollars  and  this 
Atlas  is  sold  for  four  dollars ;  so  you  are  virtu¬ 
ally  giving  away  four  dollars.  The  Atlas  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  any  family,  but  more  especially 
where  there  are  children. 

Trusting  you  may  add  many  more  subscribers 
to  your  valuable  paper,  Very  sincerely, 

(Mrs.  J.  E. )  Matilda  Bryan  Burr. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

On  December  29,  1896,  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad 
Company  will  run  one  of  Its  popular  holiday  tonrs 
to  Washington,  with  side  trip  to  Mt  Veraon  and 
Alexandria.  During  the  stay  in  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal  the  itinerary  will  include  all  tbe  important  points 
of  interest  and  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  reception 
by  the  President. 

This  most  delightfnl  tonr  daring  tbe  bolidav  yar 
cation  shonld  appeal  particularly  to  teacners. 
Round-trip  rate,  covering  all  necessary  expenses 
for  tbe  entire  trip  and  inclnding  accommodations 
at  Washington’s  leading  hotels,  $14.50  from  New 
York. 

For  itineraries  and  detailed  Information  apply  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HENBT  HUNTT1N6. 

XhiBominent  citizen  of  Southold,  Long  Island, 
finished  his  course  on  the  12th  instant,  in  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Huntting 
of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  1638 ;  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Huntting,  second  pastor  of  Easthampton,  Long 
Island ;  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Huntting,  who  began 
his  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Southold, 
Long  Island,  in  1807,  and  died  in  1850.  Several 
other  members  of  the  family  were  ministers. 

Henry  Huntting  was  the  youngest  of^the  four 
sons  of  his  parents.  He  was  bom  May  6,  1818, 
and  early  acquired  a  good  English  education, 
mainly  in  a  home  of  intelligence,  refinement  and 
Christian  devotion.  He  regularly  attended  pub¬ 
lic  worship  on  the  Sabbath  from  his  childhood, 
and  throughout  forty  years,  from  the  earliest 
years  of  his  manhood,  his  was  the  leading  bass 
voice  in  the  church  choir.  He  began  to  teach 
school  in  his  boyhood,  but  he  was  mainly  a 
farmer  until  he  had  become  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  continued  in  this  oflSce  twenty-five  years,  be¬ 
ing  repeatedly  chosen  by  a  larger  vote  than  any 
other  man  received  for  any  office  in  the  town. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  justice  of  sessions  of 
the  Suffolk  county  court,  and  also  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic  appointed  by  the  State.  He  transacted  much 
business  as  executor  of  wills  and  administrator 
of  estates.  During  many  years,  he  was  the 
president  of  the  town  meeting  and  very  influen¬ 
tial  in  directing  the  civil  affairs  of  the  popu¬ 
lous  and  wealthy  town. 

When  the  Southold  Savings  Bank  was  organ¬ 
ized,  in  1858,  he  became  its  treasurer  and  sec¬ 
retary.  He  filled  these  offices  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his 
wisdom,  assiduity  and  faithfulness,  to  its  re 
markable  prosperity.  He  more  than  once  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  as  large  a  salary  as  hie  services 
were  worth  and  as  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  de¬ 
sired  him  to  receive. 

In  1863,  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the  First 
Church  of  Southold  and  held  this  office  about 
thirty  years.  All  this  time  the  pastor  never 
waited  a  day  for  the  payment  of  a  quarter’s  sal¬ 
ary  after  it  fell  due.  During  his  treasurership, 
the  First  Church  built  its  classical  Academy  in 
1867.  In  this  matter,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  the  first  and  chief  contributor  thereto.  So 
likewise  in  building  the  chapel  a  few  years  later. 
While  he  held  the  office,  the  value  of  the  church’s 
property  increased  more  than  two- fold. 

In  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  the  greatest  of 
his  strength,  he  entered  the  full  communion  of 
the  church.  His  intelligence,  activity  and 
spiritual  devotion  speedily  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  a  ruling  eider.  One  of  his  brothers  held 
the  same  office.  His  eldest  brother  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  as  his  father  had  been  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  Session,  there¬ 
fore,  his  ample  and  eminent  qualifications  made 
him  more  than  a  tower  of  strength.  He  was  a 
judicious  and  directing  force.  His  eminent 
fitness  made  him  a  worthy  member  in  the  higher 
courts  of  the  church. 

As  soon  as  he  became  a  communicant  in  the 
church,  he  gave  himself*  to  the  Biblical  and 
spiritual  instruction  and  training  of  young  men 
and  boys  in  the  Sabbath -school.  He  continued 
therein  until  physical  infirmity  rendered  this 
way  of  Christian  usefulness  impracticable. 

Through  many  years  he  manifested  his  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  by  giving  away  freely  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  in  books  and  periodicals.  He  made  his 
selections  mainly  from  the  choice  literature  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and  to 
some  extent  from  the  publications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society.  His  choicest  religious  paper 
was  The  Evangelist,  and  he  made  much  use  of 
it  for  a  generation.  During  all  his  life  he  was 
an  eminently  generous  man. 

A  few  years  since,  age  and  physical  decline 
caused  him  to  resign  his  treasurership  both  in 


the  Bank  and  the  Church.  He  made  his  will, 
and  awaited  in  Christian  faith  and  patience  his 
transition  to  the  realm  of  the  holy. 

His  father,  an  Easthampton  man,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  under  President  Dwight,  having 
entered  that  college  through  the  influence  of  his 
pastor.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  He  was  in  accord 
with  these  eminent  men ;  and  he  transmitted 
their  type  of  theology  and  religion  to  his^  son 
Henry. 

Among  Elder  Huntting’s  charitable  bequests, 
may  be  mentioned  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions ;  five  hundred  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  two  hundred  to  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  five  thousand  in 
perpetuity  to  the  First  Church  of  Southold,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sou  old 
Academy,  which  is  owned  by  the  church.  This 
endowment  is  “to  be  called  the  Epher  Whitaker 
Fund,’’  doubtless  to  attest  Elder  Huntting’s 
appreciation  of  a  man  whom  he  most  zealously 
supported,  and  with  great  generosity,  as  his  pas¬ 
tor  through  more  than  forty  years. 

The  Academy  was  closed  for  the  funeral  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  the  Principal  and  Assistant 
Principal  with  the  pupils  attended  it.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Savings  Bank  were  present  in  a 
body.  The  prominent  men  of  the  town  were 
well  represented.  The  religious  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First 
Church,  who  preached  a  sermon  from  Psalm 
cxii.  5-7. 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  church,  near  the  house  of  worship,  by  the 
side  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased.  E.  W. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

WHAT  IF  THESE  THINGS  ARE  NOT  TRUE  ? 

We  are  so  apt  to  take  for  granted  what  we 
have  been  taught,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  it  is  well  for  us  now  and  then  to 
look  at  the  other  side.  Now  that  we  are^in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  happy  Christmas  ime, 
we  may  ask,  where  should  we  be ;  and  where 
would  the  world  be,  without  the  wondrous  story 
of  the  Incarnation?  If  what  we  have  accepted 
as  a  miracle  is  a  myth ;  that  which  we  have  be¬ 
lieved  as  the  central  fact  of  history  is  after  all 
only  a  fable ;  where  shall  we  look  for  all  that  gives 
happiness  or  hope  to  our  lives? 

First  of  all,  Christmas  would  be  gone,  and  we 
should  lose  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  year. 
What  a  dreary  monotony  would  it  be  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  were  there  no  pure 
festival  to  break  in  upon  it,  like  sunlight 
through  the  clouds  or  nke  a  shower  upon  dry 
and  thirsty  ground !  What  a  loss  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  !  Not  merely  of  the  an¬ 
nual  gifts  which  please  them  and  brighten  their 
lives,  but  a  loss  of  interest  in  their  welfare.  For 
all  the  efforts  made  by  church  and  State  are  but 
the  outcome  of  the  story  of  Bethlehem.  Now 
forgone  day  at  least  in  the  year  our  minds  are 
withdrawn  from  business  and  care,  and  are 
directed  to  the  children ;  and  our  hearts  are 
stirred  to  everything  that  is  kind  and  good. 
Destroy  Christmas  and  its  divine  story,  and  all 
our  tenderness  towards  childhood  would  languish 
till  it  died  out  in  an  indifference  that  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  burden,  and  from  which  un¬ 
feeling  fathers  and  mothers  might  seek  relief  as 
in  ancient  Rome,  in  infanticide. 

Out  of  this  festival  has  grown  much  of  that 
which  is  most  beautiful  in  art,  in  the  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  her  child  by  Raphael,  An¬ 
gelica,  Botticelli,  and  all  the  great  masters  of 
former  centuries.  Destroy  Christmas  with  the 
Divine  Child,  and  a  large  part  of  that  which 
now  inspires  and  delights  us  in  the  great  galleries 
of  Europe,  would  have  lost  its  charm. 

As  in  painting  so  in  poetry,  there  has  been  a 
constant  inspiration  from  the  first,  the  song  of 
the  angels,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth,  peace,  good  will  among  men.’’  Were  our 
faith  vain,  that  which  is  tendereet  in  poetry 


must  be  blotted  out.  By  the  fires  of  Christian 
poetry,  the  world  is  lighted  on  its  march  of 
progress.  Put  them  out,  and  we  are  left  in 
pagan  darkness,  wherein  the  effusions  of  the 
bards  are  little  more  than  curiosities  of  litera¬ 
ture.  When  poetry  is  bereaved  of  her  finest  in¬ 
spiration,  her  servants  cease  to  be  seers  and 
prophets,  and  become  merely  historians  or  king’s 
jesters. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  story  of  the  Advent, 
we  must  give  up  the  Church,  with  its  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  salvation,  its  comprehensive  and  com¬ 
forting  prayers,  its  Scriptures  in  which  we  fiind 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  eternal  life;  its  hymns 
whereby  our  hard  hearts  are  softened,  our  hopes 
rekindled,  our  aspirations  renewed,  our  faith  in¬ 
creased.  The  Church — what  should  we  be  with¬ 
out  it?  Would  the  opera  be  a  substitute  for 
your  favorite  hymns?  Would  the  stage  take  the 
place  of  the  pulpit? — the  drama  meet  the  varied 
and  fathomless  requirements  of  the  human  soul, 

BO  well  as  the  four- fold  story  of  the  five  great 
acts  in  the  earthly  history  of  our  Lord? 

In  an  essay  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe  ten  years 
ago,  entitled  “A  Faithkas  World,”  she  says: 

“Public  worship  and  preaching,  however 
much  weariness  of  the  flesh  has  proverbially  at¬ 
tended  them,  have,  to  say  the  least,  done  much 
to  calm,  to  purify,  and  to  elevate  the  minds  of 
millions;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  lectures  or  penny-readings 
would  form  a  substitute  for  them.  The  efface- 
ment  from  each  landscape  of  the  towers  and 
spires  of  the  churches  would  be  a  somewhat 
painful  symbol  of  the  simultaneous  disappear¬ 
ance  from  human  life  of  heavenly  hope  and 
aspiration.  The  extinction  of  the  ministry  of 
religion,  though  it  would  be  bailed  even  now  by 
many  as  a  great  reformation,  would  be  found 
practically  to  reduce  by  many  degrees  the  com¬ 
mon  moral  level ;  and  to  suppress  many  highly- 
aimed  activities  with  which  we  could  ill  dis¬ 
pense.  *  *  *  The  philanthropic  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ministers 
of  the  various  sects  and  churches  in  England 
alone,  must  form,  after  all  deductions,  a  sum  of 
beneficence  which  it  would  tax  any  conceivable 
secular  organization  to  replace  in  the  interests 
of  public  morality.” 

With  the  departure  of  Christianity  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Church  would  follow  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  home ;  that  place  where  the 
voice  of  prayer  is  ofttimes  heard  and,  it  may  be, 
the  music  of  sacred  song ;  where  selfishness 
gradually  yields  to  unselfishness ;  where  the  min¬ 
istries  of  love  are  too  numerous  to  mention ; 
home,  which  to  some  of  us  and  in  some  respects, 
is  a  foretaste  of  heaven ;  this  would  be  destroyed 
with  the  destruction  of  our  faith !  We  may  have 
houses  rich  and  costly,  with  every  luxury  that 
wealth  can  supply,  but  without  the  story  of  Him 
who  was  born  into  the  world,  we  can  have  no 
uplifting  hope,  that  we  can  all  share  together, 
and  which  will  make  the  infinite  beauty  and 
happiness  of  the  Christian  home. 

AN  OFFICIAE  INDORSEMENT  OF  MORMONISM. 

Editor  Evangelist. — The  Deseret  News  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  an  organ  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church.  The  semi-weekly  of  November 
24th  last,  has  a  correspondence  taken  from  the 
Belfast  (Ireland)  News  Letter,  wherein  Charles 
Peterson  of  Belfast,  writes  Hon.  W,  J.  McCon¬ 
nell,  Governor  of  Idaho,  for  his  views  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  to  which  the  Governor  re¬ 
plies,  under  date  of  August  18th  last.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  first  sentence  says:  “They  rank 
among  our  best  citizens.”  No  one  would  dis¬ 
parage  any  of  their  virtues  or  excellencies.  Af¬ 
ter  further  detail  of  statement,  he  concludes 
with  the  following  sentence:  “My  experience 
among  them  and  my  information  as  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  their  church  organization  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  for  practical  Christian  results  they 
have  the  best  organization  on  earth.” 

Did  the  Governor  tell  the  truth?  Are  those 
acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  Mormonism 
ready  to  allow  his  statements  to  pass  in  silence? 
i  Observer. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City.— The  Central  Church.— This 
church  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  in  the  Presbytery,  but  also  one  with  varied 
Christian  actlvitiee  of  most  useful  sort.  It  has 
lately  built  a  well  appointed  church  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  folk  of  Kentucky,  which  its  fraternal  aid  chiefly 
supports.  Mizpah  Chapel  is  a  fruitful  branch. 
The  Rev.  Ifilton  S.  Littlefleld,  its  former  minister, 
having  become  pastor  of  the  famous  Hill  School  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  George  T.  Avery,  late  of 
Boston  has  taken  charge  of  the  work.  He  has  had 
large  experience  as  an  evangelist,  and  presided  over 
the  overflow  meetings  in  the  Central  Cnurch  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Moody’s  services  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mizpah  Chapel  is  an  important  field,  having  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  some  850,  with  about  400  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  Wilson  Memorial  Mission  of  Central 
Church,  named  after  its  former  beloved  pastor,  is 
thoroughly  organized  and  reaches  thousands  with 
Gospel  agencies.  Mr.  John  Froschl,  a  successful 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  worker,  has 
charge  here. 

New  York  City— Church  of  the  Covenant.— The 
church  building  at  806-310  East  Forty-second  street, 
formerly  known  as  Covenant  Chapel,  was  dedicated 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  a4th,  1871.  The  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  at  35th  street  and  Park  avenue,  the 
Rev.  George  L  Prentiss,  D.D.,  gave  the  dedicatory 
address,  and  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  an  elder  of  the 
church  and  a  large  contributor  to  the  building,  also 
spoke.  The  Quarter  Century  Anniversary  ot  this 
interesting  occasion  will  be  observed  at  the  church 
by  a  reception  on  New  Year’s  day  from  4  to  10  pm., 
which  will  bring  together  many  former  workers  and 
friends,  such  as  the  Rev.  George  S.  Payson  and  the 
Rev,  Henry  T  McEwen,  D.D.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  3d, 
a  historical  service  will  be  held  at  11  o’clock,  at 
which  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Stu¬ 
art  Dodge,  and  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  will  take 
part.  The  service  on  Sunday  evening  will  be  ad 
dre8^ed  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  and  Mr.  John  E.  Par¬ 
sons  and  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.  U.,  and  Rev.  W. 
W.  Atterbury,  D.D.,  will  take  part.  Hymns  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  dedication  service  by  Mrs.  Cady  and 
Mrs.  Prentiss  will  be  sung.  This  Sunday  is  aiso  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  over  the  new 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  The  building  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  being  bis  first 
church  in  New  York  City.  The  Christian  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  building  has  been  especially  blessed 
during  these  twenty- five  years  by  Mr.  Cady’s  de¬ 
voted  and  efficient  service  as  superintendent  of  the 
Snnday-school.  His  twentv-fifih  annual  Christmas 
service  will  be  given  on  Christmas  morning  from  11 
to  12  o’clock.  A  hearty  welcome  will  be  given  all 
who  can  attend. 

Madison  Avenue  Church. — Christmas  services 
were  held  by  this  and  many  other  congregations 
last  Sunday.  Special  music  for  the  occasion  was 
rendered  by  a  well-drilled  choir  of  fifty  singers.  In 
the  momiug  Or.  Thompson  preached  a  Christmas 
sermon  on  “The  Child  in  the  Church.”  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  his  subject  was  “Good  Habits.”  At  the  Good- 
Wili  Mission  and  in  the  Sunday-school  interesting 
Christmas  services  were  held. 

New  York  Church.— The  Christmas  sale  of  useful 
and  fancy  an  ides  anticipated  the  holiday  wants  of 
a  great  manv  households.  The  pastor  presided  at 
the  book  table,  and  showed  that  be  knows  many 
thin^  about  books  besides  the  successful  art  of 
making  them.  Music  and  refreshments  added  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  attendants,  and  the 
results  were  satisfactory. 

St.  James  Presbyterian  Church.  —Thanksgiving 
day  was  observed  with  exercises  both  appropriate 
and  interesting.  Christmas  was  celebrated  by  a 
special  service  on  Tuesda}f  evening,  Dec.  22.  A 
Cfbristmas  tree  and  interesting  exercises  made  the 
evening  one  to  be  remembered  by  young  and  old 
alike.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Thompkins,  edits 
a  paper  of  marked  ability,  published  in  the  interest 
of  bis  church,  but  circulating  outside  its  limits.  It 
is  called  “  The  Presbyterian  Herald,”  and  is  a  cred¬ 
itable  representative  of  the  idea,  well  maintained 
by  church  and  pastor,  that  the  Presbyterian  system 
is  adapted  to  the  colored  race.  The  columns  of  the 
paper  are  filled  with  original  articles  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  church  journal.  The  leading  one, 
on  the  industrial  status  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
United  States,  is  replete  with  encouraging  facts  well 
stated.  Another  by  James  D.  Carr,  Esq.,  a  lawyer 
of  recognized  standing  in  this  city,  is  entitled  “La¬ 
bor  unlocks  all  Doors,”  and  presents  sound  ideas  for 
people  of  any  colorjCouched  in  language  both  forci 
ole  and  elevated.  The  editorial  page  gives  emphatic 
notice  of  a  union  meeting  at  St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  protest  against  the  treatment 
ot  Cuba  by  Spain.  A  meeting  is  also  announced  to 
be  held  Jan.  1,  18^,  in  the  African  Methc^ist  Epis¬ 
copal  Zion  church,  to  celebrate  the  issuing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  are  to  address  the  audience,  and  this  is  expected 
to  be  “the  greatest  meeting  since  the  time  of  Dr. 
Henry  Highland  Garnet.”  Our  colored  brethren 
deserve  the  sympatb;^  aid  and  fellowship  of  all  true 
Christians  in  every  effort  to  elevate  their  race. 

A  Church  Centennial.— The  Amity  Presbvte- 
rian  church  (Presbytery  of  Hudson,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  H  Craig  pastor)  celebrated  the  completion  of  its 
first  hundred  years  on  Thursday,  Dec.  10th,  the  oc¬ 
casion  being  begun  with  a  bountiful  dinner  served 
hy  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  made  mem 
orable  by  commemorative  services^  which  continued 
throughout  the  afternoon,  beginning  at  2  o’clock, 
and  the  evening.  The  musical  part  of  the  service 
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was  aided  by  a  fine  new  pipe  organ,  and  the  audito¬ 
rium  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  Rev.  Tabor  Knox  of  Warwick  and  the  aged 
Rev.  Thomas  Grenell  took  the  devotional  parts,  and 
the  first  Address  was  given  by  the  Goshen  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark;  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Craig,  followed  with  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  church.  He  stat^  that  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Kerr  of  Goshen  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon  in  the  first  house  of  worship.  August,  1797. 
The  first  settled  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  be  was  succeeded  after  nine  years  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Timlow,  during  whose  very  long  pastor¬ 
ate  a  second  church  was  built.  He  diM  in  1870,  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  following  year,  aged  91.  Mr. 
Timlow  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edsall  Ferrier, 

D. D.;  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Acker  was  the  next  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Timlow,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Timlow,  was  installed  June,  1865,  and  until  be 
died,  Jan.  18, 1885.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  in  1891— the  Rev.  R.  H.  Craig.  The  pres 
ent  church  was  built  in.  1868  during  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  D.  O.  Timlow.  This  church  has  had  in  all 
5M  members,  and  has  furnished  fifteen  from  its 
congregation  to  the  learned  professions.  The  after 
noon  service  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Mann.  The  evening  service  was  prefaced  by 
a  bountiful  collation  served  by  the  ladies  in  the 
basement  of  the  church.  The  evening’s  exercises 
were  of  great  interest.  Those  who  spoke  were  the 
Rev.  R.  H  Taylor  of  Westtown,  the  Rev.  Thompson 
Grenell,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Dusenberre  of  Viola,  N.  Y , 
who  grew  up  near  this  church,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Seely, 
a  practising  physician  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Timlow.  He  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  fifteen  men 
it  bad  sent  into  the  ministry,  law  and  medicine. 
The  closing  address  was  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Bonner  of 
Florida,  on  the  pat  theme  “How  this  church  can 
improve  its  efficiency.”  The  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Brittain.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  valuable  and  much  enjoyed  services  of  the 
choir  and  organist  of  this  church  on  this  occasion; 
also  of  the  happy  and  impressive  remarks  of  the 
pastor,  interspersed  with  his  conducting  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  An  interesting  presence  was  that  of  Thomas 

E.  Ferrier  of  Catskill,  N  Y.,  brother  of  a  former 
pastor,  and  donor  of  the  fine  bell  which  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  this  church  and  has  been  for  twenty-eight  years. 
A  very  interesting  letter  was  read  during  the  pro 
ceedings  from  Dr.  A.  8.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  in  person. 

White  Plains.— This  historic  church  of  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery  is  about  to  celebrate  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  old  countv 
seat,  which  for  many  years  shared  its  honors  with 
the  older  Bedford,  has  become  a  modem  town.  Im¬ 
provements  have  hastened  in  later  years  until  one 
familiar  with  the  village  for  a  half  century  a  few 
years  ago  would  now  hardly  recognize  bis  old  ac 
quaintance.  New  streets,  new  buildings,  new  resi- 
aences,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  new  trolley 
line,  a  link  in  the  projected  and  long  waited  for  cross 
country  road,  have  brought  the  old  centre  around 
the  Fbresbyterian  Church  into  closer  connection  with 
the  new  centre  at  the  railroad  station,  and  once 
more  the  church  holds  its  place  of  honor  as  the 
focus  of  the  town.  The  old  stone  church  has  been 


wisely  refitted  rather  than  supplanted  ;  the  new 
lecture  room,  also  of  stone,  with  the  newer  manse, 
complete  the  equipment  with  excellent  taste  and  for 
another  hundrra  years  of  service.  Some  changes  in 
the  old  order  of  worship  begun  under  the  late  pas¬ 
tor  have  been  carried  out  under  Dr.  McCoubrey’s 
leadership,  and  with  a  fine  paid  choir  to  aid,  the 
pastor  finds  his  labors  in  promoting  the  people’s 
Interest  in  and  love  for  the  praises  of  God’s  house 
abundantly  successful.  A  feature  of  the  evening 
service  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  “Proverbs  of  Jesus,”  according  to  a 

E rioted  schedule,  with  one  sermon  a  month  on 
ymns  and  their  authors.  The  list  is  already 
lengthened  out  for  another  year  with  growing  favor 
among  the  people  and  joy  to  the  faithful  preacher. 
Such  pastorates  as  this  are  rich  in  every  good  thing. 

R.  A.  S. 

Tee  Presbttert  of  Utica,  in  session  Dec.  16th, 
dismissed  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin  to  the 
Presbytery  of  North  River,  and  received  the  Rev. 
Elsta  E.  Grosb  from  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ball  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ball  will  be 
installed  pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  Utica,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  12.  The  Rev.  F.  Campbell  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Lowville;  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Grosh  to  Williams- 
town  and  West  Camden. 

A  call  having  been  extended  to  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Bisbee,  of  Almond,  by  the  Painted  Post  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Steu^n 
Presbytery  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Homellsville,  Dec.  16, 1896,  to  consider  a 
request  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation¬ 
ship  between  Rev.  T.  H.  Bisbee  and  the  Almond 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Congregational  com¬ 
missioners  from  Almond  not  uniting  with  the  pastor 
in  his  request  to  Presbytery,  but  on  the  contrary 
testifying  to  the  unanimous  and  earnest  desire  to 
retain  their  present  pastor,  to  the  removal  of  the 
unsatisfactory  financial  condition  which  existed, 
and  to  the  injury  which  must  come  to  the  now  very 
successful  work  going  on  if  he  remove.  Presbytery 
unanimously  voted  not  to  grant  the  request. 

James  A.  Miller,  State  Clerk. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden.— The  revival  in  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Camden  still  continues.  Over  twenty  were  added 
on  profession  recently  to  the  roll  in  the  Second 
church,  and  in  the  Calvary  Church,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Spooner,  D.D..  pastor,  the  nightly  meetings  are  re¬ 
sulting  in  numerous  conversions. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— During  the  past  two  years 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  When  summoned  to 
attempt  to  rally  the  remnant  that  remained  after 
“a  serious  defection,”  it  required  some  faith  to  kin¬ 
dle  new  hope.  The  remaining  members,  however, 
seemed  to  nave  the  conviction  that  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints  was  not  merely  a  dictum  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian  theology  long  buried  in  some  musty  volume,  a 
relic  of  the  olden  times,  but  a  living  principle,  full 
of  present  potency.  The  result  was  that  a  few 
mouths  of  personal  attention  to  this  depleted  fold 
showed  encouraging  results.  In  due  time  Rev. 
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Good  Housekeeping 
Chief  Corner  Stone. 

Of  Good  Homes 

for  the  maintenance  of  Hayminess,  Peace,  and  Content¬ 
ment,  where  the  Wife  ana  Mother,  the  Husband  and 
Father  reign  supreme,  and  rule  by  means  of  the  law  of 
love ;  where  one  is  the  Mother  at  Home  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  other  sways  the  scepter  of  right¬ 
eousness,  forming  lives  well  worth  the  living. 

“  However  bappy  a  borne  may  be,  it  will  be  made  happier  by 
tbe  presence  of  Good  Housekeeping.’* 

—AtiarUa  (Go.)  Southern  Cultivator. 

With  a  view  of  making  all.  Homes  bappy,  tbe  December  1886, 
number  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  give  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  “Tbe  Model  Wife.’’ by  Nev.  Henry  Tnckley,  D.D..  and 
for  January,  1887,  one  on  "Tbe  Model  Husband  “ 

Tbe  first  of  a  novel  series  of  papers  on  “  Good  Cooking  ’’  ap¬ 
peared  In  tbe  November  Issne  of  Good  Housekeeping,  being  tbe 
ezMrlenoe  of  tbe  Woman  wbo  Cooked  and  Went  to  Market, 
and  tbe  Han  wbo  Ate  and  Paid  tbe  Bills— worthy  the  attention 
of  every  home  dweller  In  Christendom. 

Two  papers  will  be  given  dniing  tbe  year  1897  on 

First,  “The  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Man  at  Home,”  by  a  Woman 
of  Nerve. 

Second,  “Tbe  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Woman  at  Home,"  by  a 
Man  without  Nerve. 

‘  The  Woman  with  Bundles  ”  will  also  have  a  bearing  In  due 
time. 

As  will  a  Scriptural  Discussion  of  tbe,  as  yet,  unsettled  prob¬ 
lem  of  “  How  PoorWas  Job’s  Turkey  7” 

On  all  new  snbscrlptlons  for  1897,  copies  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  for  November  and  December,  1886,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  CO.,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  riass. 

Home  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  borne  Instruction  by  two 
Yassar  gradoatea,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantage#, 
at  Colorado  Colle^.  Addreas  Miss  Lookirs  nO  North  Cascade 
Avepua,  ColM«do  Springs  Colo. 
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Quincy,  Mats 


r.-..- - ' The  art  of  monument  building  has  pro- 

gressed  much  In  the  past  decade;  compare 
Che  ordinary,  commonplace,  so  often  seen 
in  our  best  cemeteries,  with  the  half-tone 
.  engraving  here  shown;  embodying  as  it 

does  all  that  is  graceful  and  unique  in  de- 
'  f  sign,  modern  In  finish. 

r,  Such  a  monument  might  be  classed  as  a 

proper  medium  between  plainness  and  elab- 
orateness,  and  can  be  built  an  appropriate 
^  \  ..  size,  tor  a  moderate  figure. 

'  ■■ ''  Otherdesignslstrictlyhigh-classdraw- 

.  ings)  will  be  sent  or  submitted  on  applica- 

w— — y-jj.  The  high-grade  work  produced  by  us  can- 

not  be  surpassed  in  design,  quality  or 
„  workmanship. 

All  trork  furnished  Is  etecuted 

where,  and  price  (fnoled  includes 

_ ^ _  - _ _  the  erection  on  )Aot  in  cemetery. 

Write  for  estimates  and  further  information  to 

G-Zl.^N'XrFXZ  OO.p 

t«s.  96  Broadiray,  New  Torfc,  V.  8,  A. 


Alexander  Laird  was  called,  and  has  brought  to  his 
new  charge  a  genuine  enthusiasm  and  marked  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  that  have  arisen. 
The  New  Bedford  Presbyterian,  which  is  edited 
by  the  pastor,  illustrates  his  talent  in  this  direction, 
also  the  activity  of  the  church  in  every  department. 
Tbe  needs  of  tbe  Boards  are  brought  to  tbe  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  determination  expressed 
to  remember  each  one  with  an  offering.  May  this 
auspicious  beginning  only  be  the  earnest  of  a  long 
and  faithful  pastorate. 

Brockton,  Mass. — A  visit  to  Rev.  L.  V.  Price’s 
flock  last  Sunday  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
beginning  of  tbe  work  here  nearly  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  dullness  of  trade  has  affected  this 
shoe  manufacturing  city  and  has  severely  tried  the 
fortitude  of  pastor  and  people.  With  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  tbe  people  of  the  congr^ation  in  enforced 
idleness  and  some  of  them  in  pressing  need  of  assist¬ 
ance,  the  ott  repeated  stories  of  actual  suffering  in 
tbe  West  have  found  illustration  here.  The  transi 
tion  from  a  liberal  salary  to  the  meagre  amount 
that  could  be  realized  here  has  been  a  trying  expe¬ 
rience.  Tbe  large-hearted  pastor  has,  however,  gone 
forward,  often  oblivious  of  his  own  privations  in  his 
efforts  to  relieve  those  of  his  unfortunate  people  in 
need.  Tbe  congregations  have  shown  a  decided 
increase  as  well  as  tbe  Sunday-school,  and  tbe 
youD^  men  wbo  took  hold  so  vigorously  at  the  start 
are  still  at  their  posts  and  as  determined  as  ever  to 
see  tbe  church  established  on  a  good  foundation 
spiritual  ly  and  fluancially.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
has  labored  faithfully  and  accumulated  a  fund 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  lot.  A  providential  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  recently  appeared  to  make  a  purchase, 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  tbe  pastor  and  Elder 
Robert  Crook,  a  prominent  dry  goods  merchant,  a 
very  desirable  corner  Jot  centrally  located,  with  a 
donation  of  25  per  cent,  of  tbe  cash  value  by  tbe 
owner,  and  other  valuable  concessions,  has  been  se 
cured.  This  has  proved  a  rallying  point  for  renewed 
effort  and  self-sacriflce,  and  we  believe  the  church 
will  go  forward  in  every  good  word  ana  work. 

C.  S.  D. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  recently  extended  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  ^v.  S.  B.  Alderson,  D.D.,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas.  Tbe  call  was  accepted  and  the  church  is 
now  enjoying  his  most  acceptable  ministrations 
A  reception  was  tendered  Dr.  Alderson  and  his 
charming  family  at  the  church  last  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  which  was  in  every  respect  delightful.  The 
heartfelt  welcome  which  Dr.  Alderson  is  receiving 
from  this  good  people  was  flnely  expressed  in  the 
“  Welcome  Ode”  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  above 
reception,  by  its  writer,  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Draper.  We 
quote  the  flrst  three  of  tbe  line  epirited  stanzas: 

We  bid  you  welcome,  welcome, 

Dear  Pastor  of  our  choice. 

Both  you  and  yours  we  welcome 
With  heart,  and  hand,  and  voice. 

The  Fathers,  and  the  Mothers, 

Young  men,  and  maidens,  too. 

And  e'en  tbe  little  children 
Are  here  to  welcome  you. 

’Tis  thus  we  bid  you  welcome. 

Dear  Pastor  of  our  choice. 

Both  you,  and  yours,  we  welcome 
With  heart,  and  hand,  and  voice. 

We  bid  yon  welcome,— welcome 
To  these  dear  hallowed  courts. 

This  place— so  lovely,  and  so  blest— 

To  which  our  God  resorts. 

Here  may  the  Father  grant  you 
Unction,  and  power  divine, 

And  give  you  souls.— which.  In  your  crown 
As  hrillfant  stars  will  shine. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches ’’  are  of 
vice  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  S 
boxes.  Avoid  imitations. 


Queen  &  Crescent 

ROUTE  . 


SOUTH  % 


NEW  ORLEANS 

86  MILES  SHORTEST 


FLORIDA 


QUICKEST  SCHEDULES  EVER  MADE 
SUPERB  TRAINS. 


W.C.RINEARSON,  G.P.  A.  CINCINNATI 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

o 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  S.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  tork  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Ihornas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Trtuldad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Biea,  La  Onayra  (Carac*8).  Curacoa,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana,  Bronswlck,  Ga.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  $770  and  upward.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONA!.  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


rOR  THC  WINTER  BERMUDA 

From  New  York,  48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  impossible. 

tour^g(7to  WEST  INDIES 


tour^g(7to  WEST  INDIES 

steamer  Madiana,  3,060  tons,  Janaary  10;  Steamer 
Caribbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  2,000 
tons,  February  17. 

30  day’s  trip,  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For  further  par- 

Uonlars,  apply  to  A.  E.  QUTERBRIDCE  A 

Agents  for  Quebec  S.S.  Co.,  89  Broadway,  or  THOS. 
COOK  A  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork 


LITERATURE  ^'^agency!*** 

Yon  can  renew  AI.I.  your  subscriptions  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  ON  E  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  it  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  for 
books  published  anywhere. 

156  FIFTH  AYENCE,  Boom  •It. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  24,  1896. 


We  bid  you  welcome,— welcome,— 

To  homes,  and  firesides  bright, 

A  cordial  welcome  to  each  home. 

We  bring  to  you  to-night. 

Our  open  doors  shall  ever 
Their  welcome  wide  extend,— 

And  in  our  hearts,  for  you,  and  yours. 

Is  welcome  without  end. 

’Tls  thus  we  bid  you  welcome. 

Dear  Pastor  of  our  choice. 

Both  you,  and  yours,  we  welcome. 

Witn  heart,  and  hand,  and  voice. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  regular  Friday  morning  meeting 
of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  met  on  Dec.  11. 
It  was  Presbyterial  Day,  and  reports  were  heard 
from  the  churches.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell,  treasurer 
of  the  Board,  reported  receipts  of  $3,216.35  for  the 
month  of  November.  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Proth- 
ingbam,  reported  the  organization  of  a  new  society 
in  Calvary  Church.  Mrs.  Hays  of  Siam  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  made  an  interesting  address  on  her  work. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Mexico,  who 
is  now  supported  by  Chicago  Presbytery.  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Rhea  closed  the  ses»on  with  prayer.  The 
South  Division  Christian  Endeavor  Rally  was  held 
Dec.  8  at  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  A  large 
audience  greeted  the  speakers.  Many  were  from 
the  churches,  but  more  from  the  Armour  Mission 
and  the  Pacific  Garden.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  C.  H.  Coyle  of  the  Raymond  Mission,  who  spoke 
on  Cottage  Prayer-meeting  Work,  and  Harry  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  told  of  the  misMon  work  in  the  slums. 
Messrs.  Mackey  and  Medlow  testified  to  the  power 
of  Christ  to  save  from  sin.  At  the  December  com¬ 
munion  there  were  many  additions  to  the  ib«siy- 
terian  churches.  At  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  the 
Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  pastor,  thir^-four  mem 
bers  were  received;  at  the  Woodlawn  Park  Church, 
sixteen;  at  the  Forty-first  street  Church,  twenty- 
six;  at  the  First  Church,  Evanston,  thirteen;  and  to 
many  of  the  suburban  churches  there  were  acces 
siocs,  and  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  favor. 

Bloomington.— The  beautiful  edifice  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Pr«sbjterian  Church,  lately  completed,  was 
dedicated  on  Dec.  13.  The  Christian  Endeavor 

5 raise  service  was  held  at  7  A.M.  At  10.30  the  Rev. 

ohn  W.  Dinsmore.  D.D..  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  former 
pastor  of  this  church,  1871  to  1891,  made  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  and  conducted  the  opening  service.  Prof. 
Willis  Craig.D.D.,  of  McCormick  Semi  nary,  preached 
the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  William  P.  Kane,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  church,  conducted  the  dedica¬ 
tory  exercises.  In  the  evening  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Dinsmore;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Marquis 
of  Rock  Island  assisted.  The  First  Peesbyterian 
Church  united  with  the  Second  in  this  service,  and 
the  spacious  house  was  filled  with  the  people. 
Many  prominent  persons  are  connected  with  this 
church,  including  Vice-President  Stevenson,  and 
the  pastor  and  people  are  now  fully  equipped  for  a 
larger  service  in  this  important  place. 

Joliet.— At  the  quarterly  communion  service 
held  on  Dec.  6  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Joliet 
received  teu  new  members,  most  ot  them  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.— The  Rev.  John  Robertson,  evangelist, 
is  now  holding  special  services  in  Detroit,  with  large 
attendance.  The  noon  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  rooms.  The 
reception  given  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brownson  at  the  First 
Church  was  a  most  enjoyable  afifair,  and  largely  at¬ 
tended.  The  fine  organ  was  played  and  several 
numbers  were  sung  by  the  choir.  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
famous  Scotch  preacher,  with  many  other  clergy¬ 
men,  were  present. 

Port  Huron  —Quarterly  communion  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Church  on  Dec.  6._  Seven  mem¬ 
bers  were  received,  making  an  addition  of  three 
families  to  the  church.  The  Christian  Endeavorers 
are  responding  to  the  cail  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
member  for  the  Home  Mission  debt.  _  A  new  mis¬ 
sion  Sabbath-school  was  lateW  organized  at  Huro- 
nia  Beach  which  is  called  the  Lakeside  School,  and 
which  promises  to  do  much  good. 

Escanaba. — The  Rev.  .Tames  Toild,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  has  lound  lime  to  write 
an  instructive  book:  “How,  when  and  by  whom  was 
the  Bible  written?”  In  concise  form  it  contains  a 
great  deal  ot  important  information. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo.— Pastor  Gray  is  wisely  cultivating 
his  large  parish  and  is  a  power  in  every  good  work 
in  the  city.  He  is  giviug  an  instructive  series  of 
discourses  on  the  World’s  Religions. 

Benton  Harbor.- This  church  calls  Rev.  Elisha 
A.  Hoffman  of  Vassar,  Mich.,  to  be  pastor. 

Plainwell. — This  church  reports  increased  morn¬ 
ing  congregations  and  a  growth  of  Bible  study  in 
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The  correct  construction  of  a  costume  accord¬ 
ing  to  one's  own  ideas  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  home  by  one’s  self.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  stitching  mechanism  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Singer  AufonMtic,  making  the  single-thread  chain- 
stitch.  Its  simplicity  of  parts,  easy  operation,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  work,  specially  commend  its 
use  to  the  dilettante  dressmaker  desiring  to  express 
her  artistic  perceptions  in  the  most  appropriate  form. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other 
**  automatic  ”  sewing-machines,  the  Silent  Singer 
has  many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  faultless  con* 
struction  and  nnish,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  is 
more  easily  threaded,  and  its  parts  are  better 
protected  from  dust.  The  broad  treadle  better 

Promotes  the  Health  and  Comfort 


of  the  operator,  because  It  is  lower  and  the  position 
of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points 
are  worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  deli¬ 
cate  health  or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of 
a  sewing  machine.  < 


_  - to  The  EvanKelist  readers :  Send  this  •‘*d.”  andio^in 

stamps  and  we  will  mail  yov^^lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  Imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  26c.  per  lb.  We  will  send  5  lb.  of 
Fine  Family  Teas  on  receipt  of  this  “  ad.”  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  VBSBY  tlTKBBT,  NEW  YORK 


stamps  and  we  will  mail  yovT^lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tet 
best  Imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  25c.  per  lb. 
Fine  Family  Teas  on  receipt  of  this  “  ad.”  and  $2.00. 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “pearl 
top”  or  “pearl  glass.”  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pitubarxb  Pa 


Sunday-school  and  mid-week  teachers’  meetings. 
Also,  a  specially  promising  Junior  C.  E. 

Sturgis.— The  pastor  has  organized  a  “  Fishing 
Jimmy  Club”  among  the  young  men,  which  im¬ 
proves  the  Sabbath  evening  attendance.  He  expects 
to  use  a  Btereopticon  in  bis  work  this  winter. 

Allegan. — Church  attendance  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily,  and  a  very  fine  circle  of  young  people  are  en¬ 
listed  in  Sunday-school  and  Christian  Endeavor. 

Buchanan. — This  church  is  looking  forward  hope¬ 
fully  to  its  semi  centennial,  June  19th  next,  which 
is  to  be  specially  obsorved. 

Schoolcraft. — This  field  is  unusually  hopeful 
now,  outgrowing  financial  embarrassments,  and 
adding  new  members  at  each  communion. 

Martin.— This  church  received  nine  new  mem¬ 
bers  at  its  last  communion  and  is  in  other  ways 
encouraged. 

WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse.— After  a  successful  pastorate  of  five 
years  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
William  Torrance,  D.D.,  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  the  regret  of  his  people  and  Presbytery.  Dec.  7, 
Dr.  Torrance  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  within  whose 
bounds  he  is  to  labor. 

Wausau —The  elegant  new  church  In  Wausau  is 
completed,  and  when  the  organ  is  in  position  it  will 
be  formally  d^icated.  The  congregation  is  already 
using  the  church.  At  the  communion  season  Dec. 
18th  there  were  twenty-eight  new  members  received 
into  fellowship.  The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  the  faith- 
fnl  pastor,  and  his  good  people  are  rejoicing  in  the 
blessings  which  have  followed  their  self-denying 
labors  in  the  city  and  the  community  around.  Ten 
mission  stations  are  carried  on  by  this  church.  The 
mission  at  Trapp  has  lately  bem  organized  into  a 
church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Hamilton  is  laboring 
there  and  elsewhere. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.- Tj/lcr  Place  and  Surrounding  Dis¬ 
tricts.— For  the  last  six  months  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Brandt,  D.D.,  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  this 
community  with  a  view  of  organizing  a  church. 
Preliminary  steps  were  taken  as  follows:  Sunday, 
Dec.  6,  services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  8  p.m.  by  the  acting 
pastor;  Monday  evening,  Dec.  7,  preaching  by  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  p.D.;  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Gauss;  Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  by  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.;  Thur^ay,  Dec.  10,  by  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Martin,  D.D.;  Friday,  Dec.  11,  by 
the  Rev.  U.  M.  Campbell;  Sunday,  Dec.  13,  10.45 
A.M.,  the  acting  pastor;  at  8  p  m.,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Allen,  D.D.:  Monday.  Dec.  14,  7.30  p.m.,  the  church 
was  duly  orgwized,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D., 
presiding,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon— the  services  taking  place  at  No. 
38%  Flad  Avenue.  Fifty  one  members— 12  on  con¬ 
fession  and  39  by  letter— were  constituted  as  the 
Tyler  Place  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis. 
Messrs.  George  McCrea,  Charles  H.  Hoke  and  Albert 
Wenzlick  were  elected  elders,  and  a  unanimous  call 
was  extended  to  the  Rev.  John  B.  Brandt,  D.D.,  to 
become  pastor.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous 
tornado  of  May  27,  in  the  track  of  which  this  new 
church  is  locatira,  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Collegiate  Churches  are  all  to  unite  In  a 


Christmas  service  on  Friday  at  the  Marble  Church. 
Dr.  Burrell  gave  his  Christmas  sermons  last  Sun¬ 
day,  snd  the  fine  choir  rendered  excellent  music. 
At  the  recent  communion  of  this  church  thirty-five 
persons  were  received  into  the  membership,  of  whom 
ten  came  by  confession. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Honeote,  N.  Y.— The  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day  having 
recently  concluded  a  pastorate  of  thirty-four  years 
in  one  of  the  most  favored  of  country  parishes  in 
Western  New  York,  is  moved  to  give  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  this  long  and  prosperous  relation,  upon 
which  he  entered  with  bis  beautiful  young  wife, 
alas,  since  the  past  Summer,  no  longer  at  his  side: 

The  pastorate  which  I  resigned  four  months  ago 
I  enieim  upon  early  in  the  year  1862.  The  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  my  ministry  here  was  the  notable  9th  of 
March,  1862,  when  was  fought  in  Hampton  Roads 
the  naval  duel  between  the  Monitor  ana  the  Merri- 
mac — an  event  which  changed  the  naval  warfare  of 
the  irorld.  Of  course  at  that  time  the  war  for  the 
Union  was  the  prevailine  thought  and  theme  in  the 
social,  business  and  public  life.  And  so  it  continued 
to  be  through  the  three  following  years.  And  then 
bow  gladly  we  welcomed  home  our  brave,  victori- 
ons  soldiers  in  the  early  summer  of  1865;  and  what 
a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  was  had  that 
year  I  And  bow  happy  by  contrast  seemed  the  Years 
of  ])eace  which  followed  I  In  the  early  days  of  my 
pastorate  the  older  members  of  the  congregation 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  my  seniors. 
Among  them  were  many^  very  worthy  Christian 
men  and  women.  My  feeling  toward  them  was  that 
of  cordial  filial  esteem.  Their  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  were  nearer  my  own  cue.  My  feelings 
toward  them  were  naturally  of  a  fraternal  charac¬ 
ter.  It  came  to  my  lot  to  unite  many  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  among  them  in  marriage.  Their 
children  and  mice  have  since  grown  up  together  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  This  third  generation  I 
have  known,  and  have  been  their  pastor,  from  their 
infancy.  They  have  seemed  to  me  like  foster  sons 
and  daughters.  And  so  to  a  long  pastorate  pertain 
filial,  fraternal,  and  paternal  sympathies.  To  such 
a  pastorate  there  are  long-continuing,  interlinking 
associations  also.  At  one  time  the  pastor  is  called 
to  minister  at  the  funeral  of  a  grandparent,  at  an¬ 
other  time  at  the  funeral  of  a  grandchild,  at  which 
the  same  family  group  are  mourners  In  three  fam 
ily  clans  in  this  parish  I  have  officiated  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  one  or  more  members  of  four  generations, 
from  the  great-grandparents  to  the  great-grand¬ 
child;  and  the  birth  years  of  the  oldest  and  youngest 
were  more  tban  one  hundred  years  apart.  This  con¬ 
tinuing  relation  of  the  pastor  to  family  circles  has 
pertained  also  to  the  happier  events  in  life.  As  the 
years  bavH  gone  by,  I  nave  ministered  at  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  three  sons  and  ihree  daughters  in  one  fam¬ 
ily,  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters  in  another,  and 
of  lesser  numbers  in  many  of  the  families  of  the  par¬ 
ish.  And  so  in  the  lapse  of  years  it  has  come  to  pass 

DEATH  FROM  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  Tobaooo-poiioned  heart  stops  without  warning, 
often  on  the  street.  SURE-QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing 
gum,  overcomes  the  craving.  No  sickness,  no  starving, 
afforaing  safe  and  prompt  relief.  Try  it  to-day.  28o.  a 
box,  nearly  all  drumsts.  Booklet  fiM.  Eureka  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Mtroit,  Mich. 
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Important  Notice! 


The  only  genuine  “Baker’s  Chocolate/’ 
celebrated  for  more  than  a  century  as  a  de¬ 
licious,  nutritious,  and  flesh-forming  bever¬ 
age,  is  put  up  in  Blue  Wrappers  and  Yel¬ 
low  Labels.  Be  sure  that  the  Yellow 
Label  and  our  Trade-Mark  are  on  every 
package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


mourn,  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.” 
He  offered  prayer  and  the  service  closed  with 
singing  ‘‘Rock  of  Ages.”  Interment  in  the 
family  lot  in  Montrose  Cemetery. 


invited  all  who  chose  to  come  forward  and  put 
what  they  could  afford  into  the  chest.  There  were 
$750  dropped  into  that  chest  then  and  there,  while 
the  average  Sunday  morning  collections  had  been 
only  $50.  On  another  occasion  an  appeal  was  made 
for  contributions  for  foreign  missions.  The  people 
went  up  to  the  chest  and  made  their  offerings,  and 
when  the  contents  were  counted  we  found  $250,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  $70  or  $75.  There  is  something 
about  rising  and  going  forward  to  make  a  personal 
offering  in  church  that  seems  to  take  right  hold  cf 
the  people.” 


TIME  BY  THE  STARS. 

An  easy  method  of  correctly  regulating  a 
time-piece  by  the  stars  is  suggested  as  follows : 

As  the  motion  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  stars  (those  that  twinkle)  is  uniform, 
time-pieces  can  in  a  most  simple  manner  be 
correctly  regulated  by  the  stars  with  greater 
facility  than  by  the  sun.  Choose  a  south  win 
dow  from  which  any  fixed  point,  such  as  a  chim¬ 
ney,  side  of  a  building,  etc.,  may  be  seen.  To 
the  side  of  the  window  attach  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  having  a  small  hole  in  it,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  by  looking  through  the  hole  toward  the 
edge  of  the  elevated  object  some  fixed  star  may 
be  seen. 

The  progress  of  the  star  must  be  watched, 
and  the  instant  it  vanishes  behind  the  fixed 
point  the  observer  must  note  the  exact  time  it 
disappears.  The  following  night  the  same  star 
will  vanish  behind  the  same  object,  three  min¬ 
utes  and  fifty-six  seconds  sooner.  If  a  time¬ 
piece  marks  nine  o’clock  when  the  star  vanishes 
one  night,  the  following  night  it  will  indicate 
three  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds  less  than 
nine.  If  the  time  piece  be  faster  or  slower  than 
the  indication  of  the  star,  then  it  has  gained  or 
lost  the  indicated  difference.  If  several  cloudy 
nights  follow  the  first  observatoin  of  the  star,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  multiply  three  minutes  and 
fifty-six  seconds  by  the  number  of  days  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  observation,  and  the 
product  deducted  from  the  hour  the  clock  indi¬ 
cates  the  first  night  clear  enough  for  the  second 
observation  gives  the  time  the  clock  or  watch 
ought  to  show.  The  same  star  can  only  be  ob¬ 
served  during  a  few  weeks,  for  as  it  gains  nearly 
an  hour  in  a  fortnight,  it  will  in  a  short  time 
come  to  the  meridian  in  broad  daylight  and  be¬ 
come  invisible. — DetroitFree  Press. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Schwartz,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  dyspepsia,  with  charming  effect, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.” 


MISN  JANE  E.  BENTLEY. 

Miss  Bentley  was  born  at  Cairo,  Greene 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1811,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years 
came  to  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  On  the  3d 
of  September,  1826,  she  with  twelve  others, 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mon¬ 
trose.  Two  of  these  were  recieved  by  letter,  and 
among  the  eleven  received  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  were  Miss  Bentley  and  the  late  Hon. 
William  Jessup.  For  many  years  Miss  Bentley 
has  been  the  oldest  living  member,  and  this  is 
probably  the  only  instance  in  this  church  of  a 
membership  extending  over  seventy  years;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  occur  in  any  church. 
From  the  age  of  two  years  until  eleven,  she  lived 
with  her  maternal  aunt  (Polly),  Mrs.  Benoni 
Austin,  and  fifty  years  ago,  she  was  living  with 
her,  in  a  humble  cozy  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  borough.  Here  she  faithfully  and  lov¬ 
ingly  ministered  to  those  who  had  cared  for 
her,  in  her  early  years,  and  was  their  stay  in 
their  feebleness  and  infirmity  to  the  end.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  she  engaged  in  teaching  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  the  war  of  1861,  she  vol-  j 
unteered  as  a  nurse,  and  rendered  efficient  ser-  i 
vice  in  hospitals  at  Fortress  Monroe.  About  | 
four  years  ago,  the  United  States  Government 
gave  her  a  certificate  entitling  her  to  a  pension, 
which  after  financial  reverses,  was  at  the  last, 
her  only  and  inadequate  means  of  support.  For 
about  seven  years,  she  was  the  efficient  matron 
of  the  Soldiers’  Orphan  School  at  Wilkesbarre. 

Miss  Bentley  was  a  woman  of  unusual  force 
of  character  and  intelligence.  She  was  an  om¬ 
nivorous  reader — of  works  of  fiction,  history, 
biography,  the  best  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  day,  keeping  herself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  progress  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  age  in  which  she  liveid.  Her  ready 
and  retentive  memory  and  fine  reasoning  powers 
made  her  a  most  agreeable  companion  for  all 
classes,  both  old  and  young. 

Mies  Bentley  had  a  sister,  Maria  (Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Foster),  and  brothers,  Stephen,  Marshall, 
Benjamin  and  George  V.,  tl  e  latter  two  being 
for  a  long  time  prominent  and  respected  citizens 
and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mon¬ 
trose.  She  has  outliveid  all  her  father’s  house 
and  fell  asleep  at  4  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
November  5th,  1896. 

Her  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of 
her  niece,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Shafer  at  4  o’clock  P.M., 
November  7th,  her  pastor,  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton, 
D.D. ,  conducting  the  services.  After  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  ‘‘There  is  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy,” 
Dr.  Benton  read  selections  of  Scripture  and 
made  impressive  remarks,  saying  in  conclusion, 
‘‘Those  who  were  her  companions  have  gone, 
and  she  will  meet  them  there.  He  came  for  her, 
who  said,  ‘I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and 
will  come  again  to  take  you  to  Myself.’  He  has 
taken  Miss  Bentley  to  be  with  Him  there.  She 
has  gone  and  awaits  you  and  me.  Those  who 


State  or  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  ( 

Lucas  County.  )  • 

Frank  .T.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  cf  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  cue  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 

•  yotary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Photography 
Simplified.  . 


SEAL. 


Picture 
taking  with 
the  Im¬ 
proved 
Bulls  -  Eye 
camera  is 
the  refiae- 
mentof  pho¬ 
tographic; 
luxury.  It! 


Quina-Laroche 


easy  for  the  novice — delightful  for  everybody. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  light-proof  film  cartridges.  Splendid 
achromatic  lens,  improved  rotary  shutter, 
set  of  three  stops.  Handsome  finuh. 


Possesses  in  tbebighest  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague.  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poomesa  of  the  Blood,  Gen- 
^  era]  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- 
eases;  Increases  the  Appetite, 
IHPjstreni^hena  the  Nerves  and  buUds 
■PUnp  tne  entire  system. 

^  Grand  National  Prize  of 

§  16,600  Francs 

- at  Paris 

Parts:  aa  Rac  Draaat. 
e.  FOUGERA  A  CO.. 

|ag  a6-jo  H.  William  St.,  Haw  Talk. 


.  -  -  -  a  $8.00 

Uaiii.arwr»ii_  cwirM*.,  II  .laMTM,  s^xs;^'  .eo 

(Mkrtatc  DmUpU,  uS  Prlatlaf  OaUI,  .  _  LSO 

EASTMAN  KODAK  Oa 
Free.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dt)cemb«r  24,  1896. 


THE  LUNGS  AND  THEIR 
DISEASES. 

Extract!  from  Dr.  Hunter's  Lectures. 

CATARRH. 

No  other  disease  of  the  breathing  organs  is 
less  understood  than  Rhinitis  or  Catarrh.  Most 
I)eople  think  it  only  a  trivial  affection  of  the 
nose,  but  in  its  effects  on  our  health  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  It  begins  in  the  nose,  but 
soon  spreads  upward  through  the  cribriform 
plate  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  outward  through 
the  eustachian  tubes  to  the  ears,  and  downward 
to  the  throat,  larynx  and  lungs.  It  deranges 
the  brain,  causes  deafness,  destroys  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  generally  ends  in  consumption. 

The  air  passages  in  which  it  has  its  first  seat 
are  the  outposts  of  the  lungs,  the  guard  by 
which  they  are  shielded  from  cold,  dust,  smoke, 
foul  odors,  irritating  gases,  malaria,  and  in¬ 
deed,  everything  in  the  air  that  is  harmful  to 
health.  All  natural  breathing  is  through  the 
nostrils.  The  nasal  organs  warm  the  air  when 
it  is  too  cold,  deprive  it  of  dust  and  floating 
particles  which  would  irritate  the  throat  and 
lungs,  and  by  the  sense  of  smell  warn  us  of 
poisonous  matters  in  the  air. 

Rhinitis  comes  from  acute  colds  in  the  head 
which  occur  to  most  people  many  times  each 
year.  After  a  time  they  do  not  entirely  pass  off, 
but  settle  into  a  chronic  state,  attended  by  in¬ 
crease  of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  nose,  a 
change  in  their  color,  and  a  dripping  into  the 
throat.  The  thick  secretions  obstruct  the  nasal 
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passages  which  are  still  farther  narrowed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  inflamed  mucous  lining.  This 
gives  a  sense  of  shortness  of  breath,  a  fulness 
in  the  head  attended  by  dull  pain  over  the  fore¬ 
head  and  not  upfrequently  by  impaired  hearing. 
When  for  want  of  proper  cleansing  the  secre¬ 
tions  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nasal  passages 
they  quickly  undergo  decomposition  and  emit  a 
sickly  disagreeable  odor  very  offensive  to  others. 

Ozena  is  the  worst  form  of  catarrhal  rhinitis. 
It  is  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  which  sometimes  eats  through  the  carti¬ 
lages  and  attacks  the  bones  of  the  nose.  It  is 
characterized  by  foetid  discharges  of  a  most 
offensive  odor.  The  odor  is  caused  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  hardened  secretions  or  by 
actual  caries  of  the  bone  itself. 

This  ulcerous  form  of  catarrh  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  scarlet  fever,  or  scrofula,  or  is  ^gravated 
by  a  syphilitic  taint  in  the  patient’s  system. 
Whatever  its  cause,  it  destroys  the  epithelium 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  and  exposes 
the  raw  membrane  to  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
and  if  not  arrested,  runs  rapidly  into  that  disease. 

The  cure  of  rhinitis  or  catarrh  is  necessary  to 
health  and  to  the  prevention  of  consumption. 
Many  imagine  catarrh  to  be  incurable  because 
it  does  not  get  well  by  snuffing  a  little  salt  and 
water  up  the  nostrils  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Others  again  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
some  simple  nostrum  bought  at  the  drug  stores 
will  remove  it.  Both  are  delusions.  Its  cure  is 
always  attended  with  difficulty,  and  requires 
persistent  local  and  thorough  constitutional 
treatment  to  effect  it. 

Ihe  local  treatment  must  be  antiseptic  germi¬ 
cides  inhaled  into  the  nostrils  by  the  nose  in¬ 
haler  aided  by  cleansing  and  healing  washes. 


The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  a  thoroxigh 
systemic  course  regulating  all  the  functions  of 
the  body,  and  in  case  of  scrofulous  or  other 
taint  in  the  blood,  must  include  specific  altera¬ 
tives  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  blood.  Mild 
cases  can  be  successfully  treated  at  their  own 
homes,  but  the  severe  forms  require  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  the  physician  and  should 
go  to  the  Hunterston  Sanitarium  at  Netherwood, 
N.  J.,  for  their  treatment. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  RLD. 


HUNTERSTON. 

Note. —Persons  afflicted  with  any  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  involving  the  breathing  organs,  or  heart  or 
nervous  system,  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  books, 
giving  full  explanation  of  his  treatment,  free. 
Dyaddressing  him  at  117  West  45th  St.,  New 
York.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  TO  ISSUE  CLERI¬ 
CAL  ORDERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  for  1897  It  will  issue  clerical  orders  to  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  churches  located 
on  or  near  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  these  orders  clergymen  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  desired  that  all  applications  reach  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  by  December  15. 


BABYHOOD’S  PRE/VHUH  OFFER  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 


From  now  until  January  15th,  all  new  subscribers  to 


Babyhood 


upon  remitting  the  subscription  price  of  $1U)0  will  receive 


a  year’s  subscription  to  BABYHOOD,  and  FREE,  postpaid,  any  one  of  the  following  articles: 


STERLING  SILVER  AND  PEARL  PAPER  CUTTER  OR  LETTER  OPENER. 


For  ai.OO  we  shall  send  PabyhuOI)  for  ^ 
year,  and,  rostpald.  these  STERLING  SIL¬ 
VER  aMBROIUERY  hCISSORs. 


STERLING  SILVER  NAIL  FILE. 


STERLING  SILVER  GLOVE  HOOK. 

For  SI. 00  we  shall  send  Babyhood  (or  a  year,  and,  postpaid,  any  TWO  of  these 
three  articles  above. 


MUSIC  BOX  WITH  CRANK.  A 
most  dellehtrul  toy  (or  children.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  turning  a  small  crank  on  the  top 
or  the  box.  Plays  two  tunes.  Thirty  six 
teeth  on  the  keyboard.  For  SI. 00  we 
thall  send  Babyhood  (or  a  year,  and, 
postpaid,  a  MUSIC  BOX. 


••  There  Is  a  wonderTul  amount  o(  coUnre d  common  sense  In  this  macazlne."— 
PrttbyttTUin  JimmaL 

Fu’l  (rom  cover  tocover  o(  useful  hints  and  suKuestlons.  .  .  .  It  Is  Indispensable 
for  mothers.  .  .  .  Every  number  nays  for  Itself  mauy  times.”— N.  1'.  Vhurchvtan. 

“  This  model  periodical  Is  worth  Its  wel«bt  In  gold  In  every  household  where 
there  Is  a  little  one.”— Boston  IV«,. script. 


For  tl.OO  we  shall  tend  Babyhood  for  a  year,  and, 
nottnabl.  tin  eleKsnt  GENUINE  ALLIGATOR 
POCKKTBOOK. 


For  Bl.OO  we  shall  send  Babyhood  (or  a  year,  and, 
postpaid,  a  PLANT  SPRINKLER. 


BI.EGANT  SOLID  SILVER  BABY 
SPOON.  The  choicest  blithday  gift 
for  any  baby.  For  91.00  we  shall  send 
UAnYHOoD  for  a  year,  and,  postpaid, 
a  STERLING  SILV'ER  BABY 
SPOON; 


A  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PE.N,  with  rabb^holder;m^e  of  the  bert  material.  ^  SlhOI^^*****  SILVER  BABY 

Gold  P.  II  and  Hcl  tr  complete  (Including  box  and  fiber)  Fw  91.  W  we  shall  SPOON. 

send  Babyhood  for  a  year,  and,  postpaid,  a  GOLD  FOl  NTAIN  pen. 

Everybody  knows  the  value  of  BABYHOOD  as  a  mother’s  nursery  guide.  It  is  full  of  practical  advice  concerning 

Feeding,  Teething,  Sleep,  Gilds,  Bathing,  Dress,  Minor  Ailments,  and  Education  and  Amusement  of  Children.  ^ 

Send  $1 00  (mentioning  the  Eoangaisl)  to  Babyhood  Pub.  Co.,  liO  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive  Babyhood  for  a  year,  and,  postpaid,  any  one  of  the  above  articles 
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Our  journal  reports  the  important  doings  of  every  Board  of 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

We  constantly  place  teachers  in  position,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Boards.  These 
position  t;  cover  all  phases  of  educational  work.  The  privileges  of 
our  Bureau  Department  are  extended  free  to  all  our  subscribers 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same.  No  commission 
fee  exacted. 


The  most  Powerful  School  Newspaper  and  Magazine  of 
Modem  Times/’ 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURE.SNOW.WHITC.rLOATINO  SOAP  TOR  TOILET  BATH. NURSERY  AND  FINE 
UUNDRY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUCiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET. 

A  guar&nteed  pure.neufral  Laundry  Soap.  The  besT 
5oap  made  for  household  use. Oval  cake.fits  The  hand 


ARAOUR'S  lAUNDRY 

ARMOUR'S  KIT01CN  BROWN  Tor  icouring.  scrubbing  and  kitchen  work 

ARMOURS  MOTTLED 
ARMOURS  WAStlINO  POWDER  tX 


THE 


WILLIAM  OEORQE  BRUCE.  Publisher, 

N3W  YORK:  ClflCAQO:  '  MILWAUKEE: 

59  Fifth  Avenue.  24  A4mma  Street.  376  nUwaukee'St. 


washing  compounds,  elixirs  eTc  It  is  the  perTecfion  of  quick' 
acting.  labor=  saving  “deansers" 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 


3000.  Pictorial .  Atlases  ! 


Read  the  Conditions! 


Conditions  are  Easy! 


A  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally  Atlas 
ghren  as  a  pnemium  for  One 
New  Subscriber,  with  name  and 
address  and  $3.00^  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST,  oae  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  metropolitan  religious  weeklies, 
will  be  sent  52  weeks  to  any  new  sub¬ 
scriber  for  $3.00,  and  the  Pictorial  Atlas 
will  also  be  delivered  as  a  premium, 
express  charges  prepaid. 

THE  EVANGELIST  has  now  been 
published  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  has  its  readers  in  all  portions 
of  the  world.  Regular  subscription. 

Three  Dollars. 

It  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Religious 
Weeklies.  .*. 


This  is  a  Correct  Represeirtatioii 
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